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LETTERS FROM THE GULF STATES. 


BY A NORTSERN TRAVELLER, 
WINTERS IN THE SOUT SHADF AND FRUIT TREFS F GEORGIA: HOLIDAYS AMONG THE SLAVES 
ULTIVATION OF RICE: SAVANNAH AND ITS CITIZENS 


Savannah, Jan. 1, 1847. 

To a northern traveller the first appearance of Savannah varies 
but little from that of northern cities of a corresponding size. The 
streets are somewhat wider, the smaller private dwellings have a 
more frequent display of vine-covered porticoes and piazzas, and 
it seems rather strange to see the chimnies all standing outside the 
buildings ; but yet the public houses, the churches and the residences 
of the wealthier citizens are so like those of Hartford or Worcester 
that he hardly realizes that he has left the land of the Puritans. 

The climate of Savannah is always mild, and this New-Year’s is 
as free from frost as a sunny May-day in Massachusetts. The pre- 
sent winter is as yet warm and dry, and cloaks and overcoats have 
scarcely made their first appearance. This however is unusual. 
Stormy days, with their damp and chilly atmosphere, often occur for 
several weeks in succession, and when the weather does become 
tranquil, the roads, instead of presenting a bright pathway of snow, 
are impassable from mud and water. The winters of the northern 
states are indeed fierce and stern, and bear heavily on those of feeble 
health and slender frame; but were the sturdy farmer of New- 
England compelled for a single season to draw homeward through 
mud and mire his firewood and his lumber, you must guarantee him 
many a bright and beautiful day to induce him to exchange climates. 

The China is the favorite shade-tree of this and many of the 
southern towns. It hasarichand dark green foliage, which is never 
disturbed by vermin, and remains the latest of the season. In almost 
every yard there are also seen the sycamore, the Spanish mulberry 
and the mimosa. Of vines, the white and yellow jasmine, the wood- 
bine, and the bamboo are the most frequent. They grow in the 
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forests, and on the adel inate overtopping the wild duethery, 
and hanging in waving festoons over the creeks and rivers. In the 
season of blossoms they form one of the most beautiful features of 
southern scenery. 

The peach is the most abundant of the fruit trees of Georgia. 
It was cultivated by the Indians. It excels in variety, but not in 
flavor, those of New-Jersey. The fig and pomegranate are excellent 
fruit, and are easily raised. On the low-lands of «the south the 
apple and pear never flourish. For three seasons they are very 
thrifty ; blossom, bear an indifferent fruit, and decay during the 
fourth. On the northern declivities of the Cherokee hills, however, 
there are some good orchards, with summer apples ripening in June 
and the winter in October. The lemon and orange are mentioned 
in our geographies as fruits peculiar to, and abundant in this and the 
adjacent States. It is true that these fruits are found in a few of the 
lower border counties, but they are dwarfish and unpalatable. In 
no part of the Union, save the peninsula of Florida, and the newly 
acquired provinces of New Leonand Tamaulipas, are the lemon and 
orange brought to a state of perfection. 

The population of Savannah is about fourteen thousand, more 
than half of whom are negroes. The present or Christmas week 
is the holiday time of the slaves; their annual and only period of 
relaxation and freedom. Early on Christmas morning they come in 
crowds from the neighboring rice plantations with a few shillings 
each, which are speedily exchanged for trinkets, confectionary and 
whiskey. Occasionally one more > considerate than the rest will pur- 
chase shoes or some article of clothing. They manifest a great buoy- 
ancy of spirits, and are full of talk and laughter. During this week 
they are allowed to traffic for themselves, and visit their acquaint- 
ances; privileges of which they avail themselves to the utmost of 
their ability. Toward sun-down they begin to disperse, and after 


dark scarcely one is to be seen, the city authorities forbidding them * 


to be out after nine. They pass the night in singing and dancing ; 
the favorite amusements of the negro. The next morning a smaller 
crowd collects together; for some have hired themselves to their 
masters, or to other citizens; and thus the number diminishes from 
day to day, till the night before New-Year’s, when all return to com- 
mence their annual labor. - To a descendant of the Pilgrims, the 
existence of slavery, in its most lenient and favorable form, must 
appear unnatural and forbidding. Not that he regards the slave as 
overburthened with toil, or destitute of suitable food and clothing; 
these and all other physical comforts he usually possesses in abun- 
dance. But the system is inconsistent with his views of equal rights 
and universal freedom; sentiments which he has cherished from his 
earliest years, and which he can never abandon. 

There are two classes of agriculturalists in this country who pos- 
sess a sort of natural monopoly ; the advantage of receiving an 
unusual profit in proportion to the labor employed and the capital 
invested. They are the rice-planters of Georgia and South Carolina 
and the sugar-planters of Louisiana. Nine-tenths of all the rice 
consumed in, or exported from the United States, is raised on the 
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sea-coast and islands between Cape Fear and the northern boundary 
of Florida. This species of grain can only be raised with profit on 
wet and marshy ground ; and to insure a certain and abundant crop 
the soil must be kept in a uniform state of moisture. It is only that 
portion of the coast and the islands which is overflowed by the tides 
that is capable of this, a quantity quite limited in its extent. A mound 
is thrown up on the edge of the shore high enough to prevent the 
overflowing of the tides. The lowlands are then intersected with 
canals, opening through the mounds to the ocean. A gate closes 
each of these openings, which is only raised during the dry summer 
season, when the rice fields are irrigated by allowtng the salt water 
to pass through the gateways and overspread the surface. The 
expense of preparing these lands for culture is nearly fifty dollars 
to the acre. The grain is sown in March and is gathered the first 
of October. The cultivation of rice is attended with more expo- 
sure than that of cotton, and is far more unhealthy. 

It is very profitable, and some of the large planters realize an 
annual income of ten thousand dollars. During the summer months 
they reside with their families among the highlands, and remain on 
their plantations only in the winter season. 

Savannah, which is the oldest town in the state, was founded by 
Oe LeTHoRPE, one hundred and fourteen years ago. In the Revolution 
it was the scene of several sanguinary conflicts, and was for some 
time in the possession of the British troops. Here fell the gallant 
Puaskli, to whose memory a beautiful monument is erected in the 
public square. Both the bar and the pulpit of Savannah dre noted 
for their ability. The Hon. J.M. Berrien, and Judge Wayne, of the 
Supreme Court, reside here. Among the most noted literary men 
of the city are the Hon. R. M. Charlton, one of the ablest contribu- 
tors of the Knickersocker, and Col. H. R. Jackson, now command- 
ing the Georgia regiment in Mexico. Your readers will admire 
with me the following impromptu lines by the latter, written by 
camp-light, near Camargo, last September : 


Wuere Rio Grande’s turbid waves 
Roll with a current strangely fleet, 
We placed them in their desert graves, 
Beneath the many-leafed muskeet. 

No mother bends her weeping head 
Above the spot where they are laid; 
The south wind, as it murmurs by, 
Hears not a sorrowing sister’s sigh. 


The muffled drum with measured tone 
Beat the sole dirge the mourners gave ; 
The trumpet’s mouth pealed forth alone 
The ‘ Requiescat’ o’er their grave. 

And yet from death’s last agony 

Their spirits rest as peacefully 

As though they had not closed their race 
Far from their fathers’ burial place. 


O, Rio Bravo! when in war 

Shall meet the foe our lessened ranks, 
We'll think of where they sleep afar, 
Upon thy chaparal-covered banks, 
Up, soldiers, up! and sternly swear 
By all your souls the dearest hold, 

No Mexic’ plough shall run its share 
Amid their free-born Georgia mould. 
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5 T R SECOND 
HE F AND MAGNOLIA CULTIVATION F COTTON : PE JLIARITIES OF SOUTHERN AGRICULT* 
HE GRORIGA FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Macon, (Ga.,) Jan. 9, 1847. 

Macon, the largest interior town of this state, is at the western 
terminus of the Central rail-road, one hundred and ninety-two miles 
from Savannah. It is a ride of ten hours, over a “level country 
sparsely settled, and of a thin barren soil. The first object that 
strikes the attention of a traveller is the occasional sight of an 
alligator as he splashes away from the sudden approach of the cars. 
They are an unsightly, hideous animal; the most loathsome of all 
quadrupeds. In size they are smaller than those of South Florida, 
are cowardly, and dangerous only to calves, pigs and ducks. The 
first part of the route is through a pine and cypress region, the last 
through one of oak and hickory. 

Although the ¢ appearance of asouthern pine forest is monotonous, 
perchance tiresome, it is by no means repulsive or forbidding. The 
trees are tall and erect, without a branch save at the top. There 
is no brush or underwood, for the fire annually sweeps over the 
ground and removes the rubbish. You may drive any where with 
a buggy, and on horseback may dash off at your pleasure in pur- 
suit of the deer or fox. They are the pitch-pine of North Caro- 
lina, but are not as productive. The pitch is obtained by cutting an 
inclined notch in the tree, inserting a small spout, and placing a 
rough wooden trough underneath. 

Once in a while in crossing a creek you meet with the magnolia, 
the most magnificent of southern trees. It is found only in a rich 
and moist soil. Its trunk is tall, and free from limbs. The leaves 
are large, and of a deep glossy green. Its blossoms, which appear 
the first of June, are oval like ‘the water-lily, white, and often eight 
or ten inches in diameter. They scatter a rich fragrance through 
the unbroken forest. Like the wild southern eagle, which a cen- 
tury ago made its hiding-place among its branches, it is rarely do- 
mesticated. 

Macon has a population of four thousand souls. About sixty thou- 
sand bags of cotton are annually brought to this place from the sur- 
rounding region. The culture of cotton is well nigh the sole oc- 
cupation of the planters of Middle Georgia. It is their surest and 
speediest method of making money, and has the advantage of 
always being a cash article. “In order to secure the largest crop 
possible, the planter sows but little grain and plants but compara- 
tively few acres of corn. His bacon, which is the leading article 
of food among the slaves, is brought from Tennessee. His mules, 
horses, cattle, and often his flour, are from the same state. The low 
price of cotton for a few years past has led many, however, to 
change their policy, and to raise their own stock and provisions. 

Cotton is planted in March. The seed is sown in rows like corn ; 
in the spring months it requires a warm sun. The blossoms, which 
begin to appear the first of June, closely resemble the holyhock. 
Itis an annual plant, with an average height of four and a half, and 
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on rich bottom hide sometimes ending that of oahe Saat The 
picking of this staple of the South is more tedious than its cultiva- 
tion. Commencing the first of September, it usually continues till 
after New-Year’s. A common hand will daily pick about sixty 
pounds of clear cotton, and when the crop is large, a group of 
hands are often to be seen picking on one side of a field, and others 
ploughing for a new crop on the opposite side. Among the large 
planters it is not unfrequent to see a single field of five hundred 
acres. Cotton exhausts the soil more than corn or grain. About 
two hundred and forty thousand bales are annually raised in the mid- 
dle portion, and three hundred thousand in the whole of this state. 
The average weight of a bale is five hundred pounds, and the aver- 
age price, the present year, is eight cents a pound. A planter with 
forty hands will raise two hundred bales annually, which, at the 
above-stated price, amounts to eight thousand dollars —a handsome 
yearly income. The price of cotton, however, for the last six years 
has been an average of less than six cents per pound. The cotton 
growers, with a judicious use of their profits, would become a very 
wealthy community. The present crop in Georgia alone is worth 
nine millions of dollars. 

Wheat and oats are raised in this region, though not as abun- 
dantly as at the west. They are sown in October, and mature and 
are gathered the ensuing May. Corn is easily raised here. It is 
planted in the month of February, in rows, with each stalk stand- 
ing alone. It often reaches the height of sixteen feet. The stalk 
is never cut in mid-summer, but the leaves are stripped from it by 
the negroes, and tied in small bundles till they are dry. They are 
then thrown into stacks, and are called by the Georgians ‘ fodder.’ 
Corn and fodder are the winter food of cattle, horses and mules. 
During the most of the year they range at large, and live on browse 
and wild grass, except those which perform labor. 

A cotton- -growing is not a grazing region. There is no haying 
season here. The ‘Georgian ‘who has never travelled has probably 
never seen a scythe. There i is no grass except a scattering coarse 
and wiry species, which is of little value for stock. It is a matter 
of surprise to the people of a grazing region how so many acres 
can be tilled by the southern farmer. They do not take into account 
that there is no breaking up of the turf, and no obstruction from 
rocks. A single mule will plough in a fresh soil as much as three 
pairs of oxen would in Vermont. Beside, the plough is used in 
weeding, instead of the’ hoe; a process far more speedy. It is not 
surprising, then, that a single hand will tend twenty-five acres of 
corn, or eighteen of cotton. There is nothing in the face of the 
country southward which the Yankee who makes his residence 
here so frequently notices and deeply regrets as the absence of the 
green turf. Among the most vivid of the recollections of his native 
land is that of the velvet sward which covers the hills and valleys, 
and cheers and enlivens the scenery of New-England. 

To the north of Macon, on an eminence overlooking the town, 
is the Georgia Female College. The location is favorable; the 
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\ithdingy spacious and convenient. It was povebliiheed eight years 
ago; to use the language of the trustees, ‘for the purpose of giv- 
ing to female education a more systematic, thorough and extended 
course than is now to be obtained in our best seminaries.’ The in- 
stitution is under the direction of the Methodist Conference. At 
first it encountered many obstacles, but at length won its way to 
popular confidence and favor. For several wintess past I have 
visited the institution, and am familiar with the method of instruc- 
tion. The faculty are talented, laborious and faithful in the dis- 
charge of their duties. The course of study occupies four years, 
though many of the young ladies enter a year or more in advance. 
The present number of students is above one hundred. It is a fault 
of this and other southern female institutions, that the pupils com- 
plete their studies and come out into society as educated young 
ladies at too early an age, before their mental powers are developed. 
In their public examinations also there is sometimes too much of 
the ‘ad captandum’ effort ; as if the public expectation must at all 
hazards be pampered and gratified ; while in doing this there is a 
tendency to neglect the more substantial, practical and matter-of- 
fact discipline. That system of education is best which prepares 


the young of either sex to most successfully fulfil the duties of matu- 
rer years. 


LETTER THIRD. 
VARIETY OF SOIL AND CLIMATE IN GEORGIA: THE ‘ WIR#-GRASS REGION :” BOX AUCLE AND 1TS CITI 
LIMIT&EbL MEANS OF EDUCATION SOUTHWARD. 
Dooly County, Jan. 17, 1847. 

TRAVELLERS who pass through this state, tarrying’only a few 
weeks in each of the principal towns, boarding at public-houses, 
conversing with cotton-buyers, stage passengers and hangers-on at 
the hotels, are greatly mistaken if they imagine that they have be- 
come acquainted with the character, habits and views of the mass 
of the people. These towns are half made up of adventurous Yan- 
kees and foreigners, and the society here is no type of the native 
Georgian. But let him go into one of the retired farming counties, 
into the ‘ wire-grass region,’ as the more isolated of the lower part 
of the state is here called, among a population born, bred and never 
having travelled out of their native state, and he will there meet 
with the primitive, unsophisticated citizen. 

No state has a greater variety of soil and climate than Georgia. 
The upper section includes the Cherokee Hills, rough and rocky, 
like New- -Hampshire. In mid-winter there are brief flights of 
snow, and in mid-summer, cool and gushing fountains of water. 
Then comes the middle section ; the land rolling, but not hilly, and 
the climate warm, but not unhealthy. Here the most of the popu- 
lation and the principal towns are located. The crops are most 
abundant in this section, and the people wealthiest and most intelli- 
gent. Then come the low-lands, the most southern and largest 
section of the state, from one of the counties of which I am now 
writing. The soil is too thin and sandy to raise cotton, except in 
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cui and dead pa deen, on which the ‘spotters’ awe settled. 
They depend on their ee and on hunting more than on planting 
for a livelihood. Thec untry is an unbroken range, intersected by 
no fences, and much of it never seen by its owners. The cattle 
and hogs are marked by their owners, who collect them but rarely. 
Neighbors are four or five, and often ten miles distant. 

Once in a while, however, you will find half a dozen cabins in 
proximity. Of these, two are groceries, in one of which is kept 
the post-office, visited once a week by the mail on its way toward 
Florida. Here also once a month the Justice’s court is held, in 
which are tried the petty offences of the vicinity. On such occa- 
sions all the male population, from fifteen upward, are brought to- 
gether, and numerous and momentous are the subjects which are 
taken into consideration. Politics are discussed, the prospect of 
the crops canvassed, recent marriages and deaths enumerated, the 
largest exploits in hunting, fishing, horse-racing and fighting re- 
counted, and the greatest quantity of whiskey drunk. The last 
practice is fearfully prevalent. It need not be added that it is a 
most fruitful source of social and domestic misery. 

A few years ago it was the fortune of the writer to pass his first 
winter southward in one of these retired settlements. It was known 
in the vicinity by the name of Box Aucle. Our host was a man 
busily occupied in the discharge of various and dissimilar duties. 
He was inn-keeper, grocer, tax-receiver and justice of the peace. 
During the Christmas holidays there was an unusual number of 
visitors in Box Aucle. They had come together for traffic and for 
social purposes. Of rude exterior and frontier habits, they were 
frank, jovial, and kindly disposed; men with whom you could sit 
down and talk long and laugh loudly. It was the foible of some of 
them that toward night they on some days became garrulous, im- 
petuous and noisy. On New-Year’s evening, after the most sedate 
portion of the citizens had left, the residue became exceedingly 
boisterous. It was evident that the grocer had been unusually busy 
in a particular department of his traffic. Some were bandying 
harsh epithets, and others were beating the air with premonitory 
gestures. Matters were evidently verging to an unpleasant crisis. 
Just then Ned Banks, who was usually the Nestor of the crowd, 
and whose large clumsy head was never at a loss in devising expe- 
dients, made his way into the midst of the company, and shouted at 
the top of his voice : 

‘Hallo, boys! I’ve a motion to make. Who’ll second ?” 

‘ Let’s have the motion,’ said the crowd. 

‘ Well, then, I move that we give the first stranger who comes 
along a sound old-fashioned flogging !” 

‘Done! done at once !’ shouted the crowd. 

Now by some means it happened that Ned Banks knew that in all 
probability the first stranger who would come in sight was an old 
rival of his, whom he would not regret to see soundly beaten. So 
he stationed six of the most belligerent outside the door, with orders 

to dismount the first traveller who should make his appearance. 
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Our own curiosity, if not our sympathy, was aroused to see what 
unfortunate wayfarer should first present himself before this formi- 
dable body-guard of Box Aucle. In a few minutes, who should 
appear, leisurely jogging along in his time-worn sulky, but Captain 
John Hanson, whose kind attentions we had received a few weeks 
previous, while boarding at the same house in Milledgeville. He 
was a member of the Assembly from a border county, and having 
performed his duties as a legislator, was just returning to his con- 
stituents. He was a cool, calculating, yet ‘rough and ready’ man 
of fifty; and had lived too long in the ‘ wire-grass’ region to misun- 
derstand the character of that peculiar class of ‘b’hoys’ who dwell 
there. So when two of the foremost seized the bits of his horse, 
looking around with an indifferent air, ‘ Well, fellows, what now ? 
said he. 

‘O! nothing, nothing; only we ’ve sworn to give the first strange 
old hoss that comes along this road an up-and-down beating !’ 

Now an old-fashioned Georgia flogging is no boy’s play, and the 
prospect of one would have disconcerted the nerves of a person of 
less experience and feebler courage than Uncle John Hanson. But 
the Captain knew well the men he had to deal with. 

‘Right! right!’ said he, with a loud care-for-nothing laugh; 
‘right, my good fellows! You’ve hit on the smartest trick I’ve 
heard of these twelve months. But let’s all hands liquor first, boys, 
for I’m as dry as a school-master’s biscuit.’ 

So, throwing down the reins, he leaped down among the crowd 
as confidently as if they were sworn friends. Suiting the action to 
the word, he led the way to the grocery, and throwing down a 
couple of silver dollars, said to our host : 

‘ Friend, give us each a hot whiskey-punch, and do n't be sparing 
of your-gourd of sugar.’ 

While the company were enjoying the liberality of the Captain, 
he took occasion to express his admiration of the village of Box 
Aucle and its inhabitants. He had in former times passed through 
the place, but never before had the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with its citizens. He declared that if he could dispose of his pro- 
perty below he would himself become a resident. Furthermore, 
if he should hear any one speak disparagingly of the said settle- 
ment or its citizens, he should resent the insult on the spot. A fresh 
supply of punch was now ordered, and two silver dollars were again 
thrown upon the counter. By this time Captain John Hanson had 
become the hero of his audience. He had subdued every bellige- 
rent feeling, and as darkness was fast coming on, he bade the crowd 
good night, amid their loud cheers and best wishes, and in a few 
minutes was out of sight of the village of Box Aucle. 

This low-land section of the state contains twenty-six thousand 
square miles, and a population of a hundred and fifty thousand ; an 
average of less than six to asquare mile. There are very few slaves 
among them; not more than a fourth of the population. In so 
champaign a region the scenery is exceedingly monotonous, and it 
is rare that a person can have a view of more than two miles dis- 
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tance. The houses are cabins built of logs. You may ride a hun- 
dred miles and not see a framed house. The labor of building 
each is nearly the same; but every man can build the former for 
himself, no mechanical skill being necessary, while the latter re- 
quires the aid of a carpenter. Meeting-houses are rare, and those 
which are seen are rudely constructed. Often the church-going 
people ride fifteen or twenty miles to attend meeting. 

As there is no common-school system in Georgia and the neigh- 
boring states, the education of the young is left to be regulated by 
the means and wishes of each individual family. In a region so 
sparsely settled and poverty-stricken as that from which I am now 
writing, it can hardly be said that ‘ the school-master is abroad ;’ yet 
the saying is literally true. The school-master ts abroad, and always 
has been. The ardent wish of every good man here is, that Heaven 
may hasten the day of his visitation. In a promiscuous crowd not 
more than every third man can read or write, and this is the ultima- 
tum of his education. | 

It is an ancient maxim, that mankind do not appreciate the ad- 
vantages of which they have never known the loss. Were any of 
the young people who have always enjoyed the privileges of the 
free-school system to be deprived of them by a removal to this sec- 
tion of the Union, they would soon place a more just estimate upon 
their value. Thrice fortunate are the sons ‘ad daughters of the 
se man whose lot has fallen in a region where the elements of 

nowledge are as free as the air and sun-light of Heaven ; who are 
not doomed to pass the golden days of childhood and youth without 
culture, until the habits are formed, and sensuality and indulgence 
have blunted every natural impulse for improvement. —_ Monapnocx. 
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TO THB EIND LadDY WHO ENWI?RTEYD MY PURSE. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





THe poet says, ‘ Who steals my purse steals trash ; 

But when he wrote that theft-provoking line 

It cannot be he had a purse like mine ; 

Such dainty net-work for his slippery cash. 

From this good hour shall Fortune smile on me ; 

For gold and silver cannot choose but come, 

And make these walls of silk and steel their home, 

Nor from this fairy-prison wish to flee. 

I will confine within this tasselled cell 

The captured Mexican, the brilliant Franc, 

Eagles, (when caught,) and coins of highest rank ; 

And in this other silken room shall dwell 

The ragged children of the soulless bank ; 

For this snug home each bill shall thank fair L ——. 
VOL. XXIX. 27 
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DREAM S OF THE »O VE D.. 


BY OLIVE H. FRASER. 


My heart is lone and sad! 
Sweet strains of music on the zephyr float, 
Appealing to the heart in each deep note, 
To wake glad echoes by their magic spell, 
And all of grief and dark despair to quell — 
To make the spirit glad ! 


Mine gives it no response ! 
Waked from a dream of glory not to be, ; 
Too beautiful for eyes of earth to see ; : . 
And when recalled from bliss, how deeply then ; 
I longed to languish into it again ; . 
But that could be but once! 


To dream we dwell above 
This weary earth, with all its pain and wo, 
And see its mad ambition all below ; 
Its thirst of wealth and pomp, its love of power, 
To all forget, and breathe for one short hour 
An atmosphere of love ! 


To breathe it—not alone! 
How few are they who never gladly met 
Eyes whose deep truth they could not well forget ; 
Destined to meet them in that world of bliss, 
In which the pain and sorrowing of this 
Are all unfelt — unknown. 


*T was thus I met the loved; 
They whom mine eyes had kindled fondly o’er, ; 
When the whole soul gushed through affection’s door, ‘ 
And found its silent eloquence returned, ; 
From hearts in which love’s flame had brightly burned, 

Whose truth had oft been proved. 


*T was sweet to meet them there ; 
Those dear, kind faces, in that land of dreams ; 
To meet again their eyes’ love-laden beams ; 
Again to hear their voices, and to feel 
The witchery of their presence o’er me steal ; 
Yet was the dream too fair ! 


Such scenes, so bright and brief, 
When earthly duties call the spirit back, 
That has been roaming on ethereal track, 
Make it a stranger in a dreary wild, 
And the full heart, that late with rapture smiled, 
Is wrapped in robes of grief ! 
Mecklenburgh, (NN. Y.,) January, 1847. 
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THE 


ISRAELITIS 





H MAIDE 


BY ROSE STANDISH. 





‘Bur it’s not her air, her form, her face, 
Though matching beauty’s fabled queen ; 
But the mind that shines in every grace, 
And chiefly, in her sparklin’ e’en ! — Burns. 


tN. 


On a low divan, in an apartment of a princely dwelling in the 


environs of D 





, Sat two maidens, young and fair. 


In those two 


words how much are comprised of love, of joy, of hope, of grace ! 


‘Ou precious hours! oh golden oo 


And affluence of love and time 


A book was in the hand of one; and her cheek was flushed. Its 
dark hue, and the whole contour of the countenance, proclaimed 
clearly her descent from the house of Abraham. The face of the 
maiden who sat by her side no less plainly revealed her origin; a 
beautiful scion of the Saxon race. 

‘Oh, Bertha, my cheek burns, and my blood is fevered, to read 
Though but a work of fic- 
tion, the history of the past, my own limited experience, and their 


the wrongs suffered by my forefathers ! 


present condition, all tell me the picture is life-like and true. 


Old 


Isaac and his noble daughter are no less living personages than 
weak King John and his unworthy satellites ; than the worshipped 


knight of the tournament and the proud lady of the ring!’ 


‘ But, Adah, you cannot admire old Isaac ? 
‘No, but I pity; and believe that oppression, wrong, reviling and 
contempt, crushing him to the earth, so exasperated and embittered 
his spirit, that he became, as did his suffering progenitor, ‘a worm 


and no man!’ 


‘I know, Bertha, that my people were then, and are now, a pro- 
verb for meanness, extortion and cupidity; but I know too that the 
name of Gentile and Christian cannot soon be dissevered in their 
minds from hatred, cruelty and oppression !’ 

‘Yes, Adah, the ancient glory of your people has long since departed. 


And yet I have been taught to honor and mourn for them. 
their hands were committed the oracles of Gop. 


Into 
Patriarchs, pro- 


hets, priests and kings were Israelites, as were the Holy Apostles. 
Jewish blood was shed upon the cross, and they were our Lorp’s 
kinsmen in the flesh !’ 
‘Yet the times are changing, Adah. A sympathy and interest is 


dawning for your people. 


Judea will yet lift up her head among 


the nations. Graver heads than mine predict it, to say nothing of 


the inspired penmen. 


But in the mean while grieve not: if you 
could but know some dear ones I could name, I think you would be 
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softened a littletoward us. The past would be forgiven ; you would 
not stop to inquire whether Jew or Gentile, but rather sigh : 


* I know that I love thee, whatever thou art!’ 


‘ Thou knowest that I love thee, Bertha.’ 

‘ Nay, give me not thy whole heart; reservea little space for my 
beloved brother; neither let him,crowd me quite put.’ 

‘ Never fear, Bertha ; thy brother will scarce deem it worth his 
while to win a smile from a daughter of the proscribed race.’ 

‘Go smooth your raven hair, and don your brightest looks. He 
wil love you, for my sake if not for your own.’ 

A few points in the previous history of the two maidens may here 
be told. Their friendship had been formed at school; taken root 
then, and ripened since. Adah’s parents were not living: she the 
adopted daughter of an uncle, a man of uncounted wealth; a Jew 
of high descent, nurtured in all the prejudices of his nation. His 
lineage could be traced from generation to generation ; almost to 
the palmy days of the Holy City. Yet in the place where they 
dwelt, he lived apart; he associated only with his own people. 
Though mingling with men in the busy mart and crowded thorough- 
fare, he was to them socially a stranger and an alien. To the quali- 
ties of his heart and the true lineaments of his mind they were the 
entirest strangers. Perpetually, betwixt them and him, ‘there was 
a great gulf fixed.’ It could not be passed. There were neither 
sympathies, desires nor affections in common to bridge it over. Oh! 
wonderful fulfilment of prophecy ! — their very name is a name of 
reproach |’ 

ittle Bertha Linton was the first to break the spell, and like a 
sun-beam, to cross the threshold of that stately mansion. The 
heart of old Solomon softened and warmed toward the children of 
the Christians for her sake. Sweet Bertha! gentle and meek ; 
were there more like thee, the world would soon be evangelized. 

Though often wearied and soul-sickened by the exact attention to 
forms, fasts and observances, the clinging to a lifeless body from 
which the spirit has long departed, no look of disgust nor smile of 
ridicule ever crossed her face. 

As the lengthened shadows betokened the approach of evening, 
Adah and Bertha would take their accustomed stroll through the 
shaded avenues and beautiful gardens, whose bright flowers lent 
perfume to the air. There would they hold sweet converse, linked 
together arm-in-arm as heartto heart. And as Bertha discoursed of 
the great world, of its glittering pleasures, the bright scenes she had 
passed through, her descriptions sent a thrill of delight through 
Adah’s frame, and a longing possessed her soul to participate in 
those fascinations so brightened to her view by the youthful imagi- 
nation of her friend, in such mournful contrast with her own secluded 
and monotonous life. And then a look of sadness crossed her face, 
as she said in mournful accents : 

‘ Bertha, such joys are not for me, a despised Jewish maiden.’ 
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All the efforts of the light-hearted Bertha were at such times re- 
uired to dissipate the sad memories of the past and forebodings of 
the future, that came crowding on her view; and they were gene- 
rally triumphant. By her mild demeanor and gentle sweetness, and 
by some coaxing and pleading too, Bertha obtained the old man’s 
consent that Adah should return her visit, and spend a month at 
Riverside. 


One week has passed since Adah came to Riverside. It was a 
charming rural place ; the lawn of the deepest green ; flowers the 
most fragrant, songsters the sweetest ; its surrounding willows the 
most graceful, to which the bright oriole never failed to return each 
spring, to build her nest ; springs the clearest and softest ; meadows 
the most luxuriant; shadows at sun-down the most beautiful, and 
noon-day quiet the most dreamy. 

To Adah, time flew on swift pinions. The days were passed de- 
lightfully in walks and drives and pic-nics. With many of Bertha’s 
friends she sympathized and assimilated, as though one faith, one 
hope animated them. They no longer eyed her with reserve and 
mistrust, but gazed with looks of admiration and approval on her 
beautiful countenance, which, hitherto saddened and thoughtful, now 
beamed with content and happiness. 


CHAPTER stCOWD. 


‘ALL men honor the skilful leech; from land to land he goes, 
Safe in his privilege; the sword of war 
Spares him; kings welcome him with costly gifts ; 
And he who late had from the couch of pain 
Lifted a languid look to him for aid, 
Views him with brightened eyes, and blesses him 
In his first thankful prayer.’ —Sovuraey’s THatasa. 


Apau had once before met Edward Linton; she now saw him 
every day. His life was devoted to the ‘ healing art,’ and his attach- 
ment to his vocation was romantic; nay, even chivalric. An univer- 
sal benevolence, a missionary spirit, seemed to have animated him 
in the choice of a profession. Kaan was being more endowed by 
nature to win confidence and affection, and to diffuse peace and 
repose by his presence, than he. His gentle voice, quiet demeanor 
and truthful words, made the sufferer to feel that if there was help 
in arm of flesh the cunning of is hand would be blessed. A con- 
scientious mind, illumined understanding and sympathizing heart 
would insure the blessing. The mild spirit and tone of Bertha and 
her brother, as they conversed with Adah on the Religion of the 
Cross, awakened interest and inspired confidence, if it did not bring 
immediate conviction to her mind. Day by day her prejudices 
grew fainter, and by-and-by a consciousness, full of peace and joy 
and hope, pervaded her spirit, that the faith must be a holy one 
which wrought such blessed effects. 

Adah could not choose but admire the character of the young 
physician, for she was of a kindred mind and heart, and could ap- 
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preciate his noble virtues. Love is founded on admiration ; it be- 
gins with it. Some hold that ‘ Pity is akin to Love;’ I am sure 
that Appreciation is a near relative, at least with superior beings, 
where love is inseparable from respect and esteem; those names 
so despised by lovers. 

A friend once said to me: ‘I hate the word esteem !? ‘ Why?’ I 
asked. ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘it is the word women use when they 
reject the addresses of a lover: ‘I esteem, but cafinot love you ;’ 
‘I shall ever esteem you.’ ’ 

‘ They may esteem without loving, but be assured,’ said I, ‘ those 
whose love is worth the possessing cannot love without esteeming.’ 

Pity may have preceded young Linton’s love for Adah; for he 
did most deeply sympathize with her in the isolated position in which 
she lived, and her shrinking sensitiveness to the contumely heaped 
upon her people. Let us analyze no more, but simply say : 


‘ He loved her for the wrongs that she had suffered, 
And she loved him that he did pity her.’ 


The same great poet hath it : 
‘THE course of true love never yet ran smooth ;’ 


and my story forms no exception to the general rule. Uncle Solo- 
mon was inexorable. In vain did even Bertha plead. Adah thought 
that nothing short of a miracle could move him, and the day of 
miracles was passed. Yet over the spirit, if not over matter, they 
are wrought every day; in stubborn wills subdued; inveterate 
habits overcome ; tastes, desires and opinions changed. Gop in his 
providence is hourly bringing mighty things to pass, which man in 
his blindness attributeth to accident, chance, time —any thing but 
His power working in us, ‘to will and to do of His good pleasure.’ 
Adah meekly and patiently resigned herself to what she deemed 


inevitable. She rarely saw Bertha. In vain her brother persuaded’ 


to disobedience. Gratitude, affection and maiden reserve all for- 


bade. Yet they sometimes met; and hope did not altogether give 
place to despair. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


*‘Warciman, tell us of the night! 
What the signs of promise are; 
Traveller, o’er yon mountain’s height 
See that glory-beaming star! 
Watchman, doth its beauteous ray 
Aught of peace or joy foretell? 
‘Traveller, yes; it brings the day, 
The promised day of IsraEt !’ 


One only child had Uncle Solomon—the child of his old age, the 
child of his love, the child of his hopes. The little David was in 
the house ‘a well-spring of pleasure, a messenger of peace and 
love ; a resting-place for innocence on earth ; a link between angels 


and men ;’ a link between his earthly parent and his angel-mother 
in Heaven. 
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Davin SoLtomon !—a name how full of hallowed associations ; 
how the old man’s heart yearned toward the little being! If ‘ old 
Uncle Solomon’ had his weak point it was his idolatrous love for 
the little David. For him he toiled and strove; for his sake he bore 
neglect, injustice and buffeting. He was the quickener, the re- 
warder, the crown of ‘all the labor which he labored to do under 
the sun.’ 

Little David Solomon was a bright boy; his eyes sparkled, and 
his dark locks curled in rich redundance about his healthful cheek. 
He had numbered four summers, when one autumn evening his 
father missed the sound of his little pattering feet in the hall, as he 
was wont nightly to come in to greet him, on his return from the 
city. On entering the house he saw nothing of his little favorite ; 
but hastening to his sleeping room, he found him lying on his low 
pallet, and Adah seated by his side, with anxiety and fear imprinted 
on her face, for she loved the little one with somewhat of the love 
of a mother for her child. He tossed restlessly from side to side, 
parched with fever, and his mind wandering and unquiet. 

The old man took him in his arms: the little boy knew him not. 
Wild and incoherent, he screamed with terror as he gazed. The 
strong man was bowed. He lifted up his voice and wept. Never 
had Adah seen him so moved before. He said at length, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion: ‘ Adah, it is a sickness unto death! Some- 
thing in my heart tells me there is no hope!’ 

‘Be not so soon disheartened, my dear uncle. Little David has 
doubtless caught the malignant fever we have so much dreaded; 
but it may, by the blessing of Heaven, be allayed.’ 

The physician who had long attended the family, and his father 
before him, was summoned. He came; endeavored to look wise, and 
shook his empty head. He prescribed remedies, but without avail. 
Though more peaceful and quiet, the little boy’s mind still wan- 
dered and his pulse was quick and wiry. Yet it was touching to hear 
from his lips, in his deliriousness, an which sweetly showed forth 
his innocence and affection. Once he clapped his little hands together 
with a sad glee, and spake of ‘ bright birds,’ and ‘gay flowers,’ 
and of his ‘sweet cousin Adah.’ 

The medical man came again. He gave them little hope. Adah 
sat by the side of the sufferer during the long night-watches. The 
foot-steps of the sorrow-stricken parent, as he paced the floor of the 
ante-room, (for he could not stay beside his child, to whom he was as 
a stranger,) fell upon her ear. A thought flashed upon her mind: 
‘If we could but have young Linton’s counsel!’ She stole silently 
to the side of her uncle and named her wish. He gave instant con- 
sent; nay, caught at her proposal as a drowning man clutches the 
last plank. 

Before the day dawned a messenger was on his way to the young 
physician, with a note from Adah, beseeching him to come instantly 
and save, if it might be, their little David. 

Never was greater celerity exhibited than in obeying this sum- 
mons. In a little while Dr. Linton stood before the sick child, by 
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the side of Adah and the disheartened father. Though he spoke 
no word of encouragement as he gazed upon the face of the little 
sufferer, yet a light beamed from his countenance, and a ray of hope 
irradiated the hearts of both father and daughter. And thus.vibra- 
ting between hope and fear, passed two more weary days. Lin- 
ton rested not day nor night. All that human skill and foresight 
could devise, was resorted to. The result neither he nor they, nor 
any man could foretell. They could only fall down on their knees 
in humble, adoring submission before Him who ‘giveth the in- 
crease ;’ whois the hearer of prayer. The fervent petition of faith 
was heard, and it was answered. The little David awoke from a 
deep sleep on the morning of the third day; quiet and refreshed, 
although weak. The fever-wildness was quite passed away, and the 
crimsoned cheek was now pale and cool! 

Oh! the rush of joy and gratitude, the ineffable tenderness, 
which glowed in the father’s heart, as he beheld the little child of 
his love restored to himself, and once more smiling peacefully and 
sweetly in his face ! 

He turned to his preserver. ‘ The blessing,’ said he, ‘ of the Gop 
of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, be upon thy head! He has 
made thee His instrument in restoring to me my boy. How can I 
ever thank thee t— how ever repay thee? 

‘You can more than repay me, a thousand times ten thousand 
fold !’ 

‘ Ask any boon thou wilt; it is thine.’ 

Electrified with delight, Linton thought only of one boon: ‘ Give 
me your daughter; the daughter of your adoption, the child of 
your love!’ 

‘It is a high price,’ said Solomon smiling, ‘ but as thou hast won 
her, I give her to thee, with my blessing on you both!’ 

‘ Were they really married, then ?” 

‘Of course ; and what is better still, by the blessed influence of 
young Linton’s example, and the meek and gentle Bertha’s, no long 
time elapsed before Adah cast in her lot with her new family in 
spiritual as well as temporal things; and his people became her 
people and his Saviour her Saviour.’ 


THE LIFE OF LOVE. 


Unsovert iti this existence placed, | Ambition’s tale if we believe 
Awhile we tread the dreary waste ; We find its promises deceive ; 
What can give light And led astray, 

To cheer the sight, We lose our way: 
And drive away this dreary night? | Ambition shines but to betray ! 


With cunning’s aid and toil and stealth | Rejecting wealth and empty name, 

We press the search for barren wealth; Love’s torch alone burns still the same ; 
So peace of mind Still pure and bright 
We cannot find It lends its light 

But lose the core and taste the rind. To cheer us through the troubled night. 
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MOTHER’S LAST PRAYER. 


BY & CAMBRIDGE STUDENT. 





I 


Fatuer, the angel of day is retiring 
To his rest in the heavenly fold, 

And the sky and the clouds wrap around him 
Their mantles of azure and gold. 


Ile 


So the Angel of Life which Trou gavest 
Is drooping away from my breast, 

And soft through the sorrowful twilight 
*T is limning the place of its rest. 


Itr. 


Now I stand on the broad shore of nature; 
And beyond me the happy land lies ; 
And I hear the melodious voices 
Of spirits ascending the skies. 


Iv. 


Ranks upon ranks, O I see them ! 

_ As they climb up in garments of light ; 

Like the beautiful stars in their courses, 
Through the wonderful fields of night: 


v. 


Faruer, Tuy hand led me forth on the desert, 
Where was nought but the sky and the plain, 

And I ’ve labored to find out the pathway 
Which would lead to Tuy mansions again. 


vi. 


But as I passed o’er the waste and the waters, 
Oft the sad tear of sorrow would start ; 

And I gathered two beautiful flowers, 
And twined their sweet leaves ’round my heart. 


vit. 


Often I looked to those sweet leaves in sadness, 
And they warned from the cross-paths of strife ; 
O there’s many a tear-watered flower 
Has read us the lessons of life ! 


vVitrt, 


Faruek, I ’ve cherished these beautiful flowers, 
For to me they were load-stars of love ; 

I know they will perish in nature — 
Let them bloom in Tuy gardens above. 
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THE REIGN OF THE PEOPLE. 





IN THREE PARTS: PART THIRD. 


Tue joy of the friends on thus meeting was great. Their former 
friendship was renewed. The circumstances of their position en- 
deared them still more closely ; and Auguste insisting upon Henri’s 
taking up his abode with him, they lived together as brothers. 
Their companionship mitigated, though it could not banish, the 
anxieties each felt; for both feared for their country, and neither 
could avoid cherishing the liveliest apprehensions for the baron and 
his daughter. 

Nor were their fears on either hand ill-founded. In the con- 
test between the Assembly and the Municipality, during the week 
succeeding the tenth day of August, Auguste perceived with pain 
the declining influence of his party, the popular desertion of their 
principles, which he considered of vital importance, and the erec- 
tion of an extraordinary tribunal, whose functions were so ill-de- 
fined, and whose creation was so unwillingly extorted from the 
Assembly, that it seemed to him destined to be but a powerful in- 
strument of judicial murder. As for Henri, the forcible ascendancy 
of the Commune seemed only to fortify his mind in the view he had 
now adopted ; oscillating ‘between extremes, the peace and order 
of an energetic monarchy appeared preferable to the chequered 
and bloody fortunes of popular sway. It was in vain that his friend 
discoursed with all the eloquence of a passionate conviction upon 
the excellencies of a truly republican regimé. In vain did he sum- 
mon up all the resources of his party-philosophy to give comfort for 
the present and hope for the future. Henri-would receive no com- 
fort for what he considered the ruin of his country, nor entertain 
any hope of her recovery from the blow. 

While the young men were thus divided in opinion as to the ex- 
tent of the national danger, they entirely agreed in their anxiety for 
the fate of the baronand Emilie. Indeed Henri’s surmises seemed 
dictated by such an absorbing interest, that old suspicions awoke in 
Auguste’s mind, and it was not long before he discovered the secret. 
So far from expressing displeasure, however, he was gratified, and 
gave assurances of his countenance with Emilie, if circumstances 
should favor their'search. That search had now been continued at 
intervals for several days. Roland, the Minister of the Interior, a 
persona] friend of his youthful admirer and partisan, had used his 
efforts in vain. The omnipotent Minister of Justice, Danton, af- 
firmed that he knew nothing of their place of .refuge, and the prisons 
even had been examined. -Henri, from prudential motives, had con- 
tinued ostensibly one of the people ; he visited the Jacobins, and 
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raised a faint hurrah now and then in the streets. His inquiries too 
had proved fruitless. 

A week had now passed, and returning toward evening from an 
examination, where he hoped a clue had been gained, he resigned 
himself to the deepest dejection and despair. The quarter was 
unfrequented, and he walked quickly. The streets were not as 
crowded, nor did the same scenes of riot and excess meet his eye 
as on the other side of the river. His attention was therefore at 
once arrested, and his sympathies aroused, at seeing a young wo- 
man dart from the entresol of a large house before him: she was 
closely pursued by a rough fellow, who contrived to gain upon her 
notwithstanding his drunken unsteadiness. As both dashed by him, 
upon the impulse of the moment a heavy blow tumbled the pursuer 
senseless on the pavement. Henri was about to pursue his way, 
when the woman, whose features he had not noticed in the dim twi- 
light, approached to express her gratitude. She spoke; one word 
was enough; the tone, the accent—it could be no other! He 
turned toward her; they did not need day-light to complete the re- 
cognition. Her humiliating position and her fear banished pride 
and every notion of fastidious en and with an exclamation 
of intense joy, Emilie fellinto his arms. A moment after footsteps 
approached ; and’ leading the way to the house she had quitted, she 
guided him through a labyrinth of stair-ways and portals to a back 
apartment in the fifth story of the building. In this small and scan- 
tily-furnished chamber, on a camp-stool, by the decaying embers of 
the fire, sat the old but chivalrous noble, Count de Chabotte. .Wholly 
engrossed in his sad contemplations, he did not perceive the entrance 
of a stranger, but gazing fixedly on the dying’coals, he mused over 
the past. Touching him lightly upon the shoulder, ‘ Here is a friend, 
father,’ said Emilie. 

The baron rose abruptly, and casting a stern glance upon the in- 
truder, ‘ A friend, Emilie ? he said; ‘ we dave no friends 

‘I am your friend, Sir,’ said the manly voice of Henri; ‘I am of 
your city, and I think you knew me there; Henri Graubnér, of 
Lyons.’ 

‘His heart palpitated as he spoke, for he knew not whether the 
baron had recognized him, begrimed as he was, in the attack on the 
Tuilleries. The reply reissured him, and the trio immediately en- 
tered into conversation upon their respective circumstances. With- 
out waiting however for the details, Henri at once informed them 
of the vigilant search instituted for every adherent of the fallen dy- 
nasty, and he declared that their retreat was not secure for an hour; 
he therefore proposed their instant departure with him to the hotel 
of Auguste, where a place of concealment was ready, their wants 
could be ministered to without suspicion, and the earliest informa- 
tion also being obtained of every movement, the best means could 
be adopted for protection. But at the mention of his son’s name 
the baron’s pride was aroused, and neither the expostulations of the 
friend nor the entreaties of the daughter could gain his assent to 
the proposition. Baffled in his attempts, Henri begged that Emilie 
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niga at leat visit her brother, ind he mei speedily return with 
her again; but the poor girl refused with tears to desert her father 
for aninstant. During a momentary absence she had just incurred 
fearful dangers, and she trembled as she thought of the condition of 
her parent, had any thing ill befallen her. Disappointed and cha- 
grined, Henri took his leave, with a promise to Emilie to return with 
her brother. e 

When the happy discovery was communicated to him, Auguste’s 
gratification was not unmixed ; for he had begun to think that his 
father had effected his escape from the city. He had just returned 
from the Assembly, where the session had been unusually stormy. 
Sharing in all the agitations of the capital upon the rumored ad- 
vance of the Prussian army to the frontiers, the news of the cap- 
ture of Longy, which had come that day, had excited a ferment 
sufficient to warp the judgments of the most moderate of the de- 
puties; while the menaces of the municipality awed those who still 
retained their self-possession. Not content then with decreeing 
death against any one who should propose surrender to the foe, the 
most stringent measures had been taken to detect and imprison 
every dangerous person. Auguste knew that in the close search 
which would shortly be set on foot, his father could not possibly es- 
cape discovery in his present refuge; and it was wonderful to him 
that he had so long baffled pursuit. Nor on the other hand was he 
at all confident of being able himself effectually to secure his parent, 
even if humbling himself before him, and neglecting no means in his 
power, he should finally prevail on the old man to accept his protec- 
tion. Harassed with these conflicting thoughts, he returned with 
Henri. Haughty as thebaron was, and sternly as he conceived his 
heart hardened against his son, paternal affection proved too strong 
for his determination ; and without a word of explanation, they em- 
braced and mutually forgave. c 

It did not now demand much effort from any one to accomplish 
their departure. Fortunately they arrived without accident at their 
destination. Here Auguste pointed out the hiding-place he had 
prepared. It was a simple closet behind the wainscot, the heavy 
hangings concealing the secret entrance. It had formerly been used 
to store valuables. Many of the houses in Paris contained similar 
recesses; but unfortunately their insecurity was in proportion to 
their number. It was Auguste’s hope however that the police, thus 
far unable to discover his father, would believe him to have escaped 
from the capital; while his own high position as a member of the 
nominally-ruling party in the state, joined to the democratic charac- 
ter of his companion, would save him from suspicion and conse- 
quent investigation of the premises. Two or three days passed in 
tranquillity, and they all began to indulge hope. The baron, only 
retiring when some stranger arrived, seemed less melancholy in the 
midst of his family. Henri’s respectful and devoted but manly at- 
tention to Emily fostered her attachment and inspired her with new 
esteem for him. No longer dwelling in a lordly castle, inequality 
of condition ceased to enkindle her pride, or raise her too high for 
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her own happiness ; and they had already begun to devise _—_ of 
escape from the city, when their tranquillity was interrupted. 

It was the fair twilight of a summer’s evening; and as Henri re- 
entered the gates, from the performance of a duty (assigned him by 
his club) with the camp outside the barriers, he was struck with as- 
tonishment at the profound and unnatural silence resting upon the 
immense capital. The street, a few hours before so populous and 
lively, seemed very sombre and desolate. He walked on amazed. 
Still every thing appeared only calculated to augment his wonder. 
No gay groups thronged the gardens; he met no animated com- 
panies, discussing the events of the day. The shops, wont to be so 
brilliantly attractive, were all closed and dark; even the Palais 
Royal, the scene of such wild revelry a year before, and which con- 
tinued a popular resort while Phillip Egalité lived, was desolate ; 
the fall and play of the fountains awoke only the echoes, and the 
great churches, whose solemn repose had been intruded on by 
patriotic women, in preparing necessaries for the camp, looked still 
again, and undisturbed. To his surprise he saw two armed guard- 
ships stationed upon the winding river. The flying pace and terri- 
fied visages of the few persons he encountered did not prevent his 
inquiring what had happened to cause this unnatural state of things : 
he now learned that the Assembly had closed the barriers for forty- 
eight hours, and the police of the Commune were about to visit 
every house and seize every man against whom rested the shadow 
of an imputation. They had done this with the design of rooting 
out the traitors in their midst, who were supposed to be ready to 
coéperate with the invading army; and, as their distorted fancy 
suggested, about to murder wives and children, while their protectors 
were advancing with the army ; and thus they intended not only to 
gain possession of the persons of those who had plotted treachery, 
but all the disaffected, and at once utterly to disconcert and render 
nugatory every embryo plot and cabal. Stimulated by the thrice-re- 
peated sentiment of Danton, that boldness alone could preserve them 
in the crisis, they had allowed him to dictate this measure as the first 
exercise of their resolution. But although the leading Jacobins 
and the Municipality were in the secret, they were not at all aware 
of the awful evening of the deed; the gates, as we said, were ac- 
cordingly closed fortwo days. No exit from the city was permitted, 
on any pretext whatever, and any one discovered in the fields in the 
neighborhood of the city was to be stopped. When the drum beat, 
each citizen must repair to his house and await the official visitors ; 
while during the night the streets and lanes were to be illuminated, 
to make sure that they were clear even of carriages ; and to crown 
all, in order that the inexorable commissioners might arrest every 
person not found at his own home, all the Sectional Assemblies 
and the great Tribunal itself adjourned for the two days! 

Such was the measure whose immediate effects Henri already 
perceived ; and as he quickened his speed to a run, he heard the 
wary and interrupted knock of the muffled hammer within many a 
barred door, vainly preparing a place of concealment. He found 
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his friends collected, calm and resigned to whatever fate awaited 
them. They had been informed of the danger, and though they yet 
hoped that discovery might not be inevitable, they endeavored to 
be prepared for it. Stifling the expression of his feelings, Auguste 
contemplated every avenue and chance of present and future escape. 
He too felt that discovery might possibly be avoided ; but if found, 
what would be his father’s fate! If escaping immediate execu- 
tion, or neglected in the prison, would not its noxious atmosphere 
and solitude prey upon his life? There was indeed one hope ; 
his own services and the friendship of the Minister of State; that 
hope however was abated by the reflection that Roland was not the 
prime mover in these measures, nor was it in his power to free 
any one suspected, from the jurisdiction of the recently-instituted 
tribunal, which was entirely under the influence of the Commune, 
where Danton reigned supreme. Still it was almost his only hope, 
and he clung to it. Mournfully and quick the moments now glided 
on to the decisive instant; tearful were Emilie’s eyes, as she took 
one long embrace of her father, it might be the last; Henri, mute 
but resolved, looked on; he clasped her cold hand; she read his 
calm stern look, and despair fell crushingly upon her soul. At this 
moment the mournful tap of the drum was heard in the distance, 
sounding sharp and clear in the unbroken stillness. Hastily closing 
the little panel door, Auguste adjusted the cumbrous hangings in 
natural folds, and all awaited the result. 

It was a strange progress, that of the Commissioners of Search. 
Over the silent city the sullen single peal of the bells announced 
the first hour after midnight, and issuing from the Hotel de Ville, 
with heavy tramp and the rattle of arms, their noises only made the 
universal stillness more appalling. It seemed a march through a 
city of the dead; but as the band diverged, and spread through 
the thousand thoroughfares, lighted up with the blaze of day, con- ° 
fusion and terror soon changed the scene. Shouting and laughing, 
the soldiers of the Commune marched on, thundering at open doors 
and battering down those which offered the least impediment. The 
crashing of glass, and the falling timber of partitions suspected 
of affording a lurking place, mingled with the protestations and 
cries of those hurrying to the Hotel de Ville and the different pri- 
sons, and still through all the steady advance of the guards and ofhi- 
cers, with the monotonous beat of the drum, left no hope. 

Sinks and garrets were no hiding-places then. Half suffocated 
between feather-beds, half drowned in cisterns, the wretched cul- 
prits were dragged forth. Sometimes fear defeated its own end, 
and the secure wretch perished in his lurking-place. Wainscottings 
nailed too tightly upon them, pressed to death, or too closely-bunged 
casks suffocated the unhappy fugitive: not unfrequently the groan 
of unendurable agony indicated but too accurately the refuge of 
the victim. 

Nearer still sounded the footsteps of the relentless band, and 
louder grew the uproar in the Quartier Lepelletier. Pale and 
trembling, Emilie knelt in prayer. With a wise forethought Henri 
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had gone to his former lodgings, the better to preserve his demo- 
cracy from suspicion, and thus be more able to assist the baron in 
any emergency consequent upon his arrest. And now they are in 
the court; they ascend the stairs; Auguste goes to meet them ; 
without hesitancy, the officers and men throng into the room; and 
well-practised by this time, they _——— at once to tear down the 
hangings and sound the floor. The master remonstrated. ‘Sir,’ 
said the chief of the division, ‘ we know that the Count de Chabotte 
is here; if you will surrender him, well; if not, your apartments 
may be destroyed in the search.’ 

At these terrible words, pronounced in a business-like way, Emilie 
already nearly dead from excess of terror, could endure no lon- 
ger. She threw herself at the feet of the stern soldier: ‘Save, 
save my father!’ she chokingly ejaculated, and fell motionless be- 
fore him. 

‘ That’s a royalist girl, comrades,’ said the brutal chief; ‘had n’t 
we better take her too ?’ 

Here is the order of the Commune that she shall be untouched,’ 
said one of the men, coming forward. 

‘Hownow? Where did this come from? replied the leader. 

‘I informed on that condition, Sir,’ said the man. 

‘Then you shall be yourself arrested. Seize him! To the Com- 
munes with him! Let them release him !’ 

This deluded man, the same whom Henri had knocked down in 
his pursuit of Emilie, having recovered from that blow, determined 
to discover something of her, and had patiently watched the premises 
and awaited her coming out. He had seen Henri’s exit and return, 
and had followed the party unnoticed tothe presentabode. Finding 
himself so far baffled, he gave information of the occurrence to the 
police, upon the condition we have mentioned ; supposing that, her 
defenders being arrested, the victim would be helpless. The Com- 
mune, by the aid of Danton’s previous information, were at no loss 
to identify the person of the old man, and though they gave the 
promise, they were not unwilling to condemn its requirer; when, 
as we have seen, he fell into their hands as a ‘ suspected’ person. 
Hardly had he been marched off, when the object of their search 
was drawn from his concealment, and three men were deputed to 
conduct him to the committee of the section, where he was to un- 
dergo a preparatory examination; and as Emilie remained still 
insensible, the disorderly gang soon withdrew, without carrying out 
their captain’s suggestion. Auguste would very gladly have accom- 
panied his father, but his apparently dying sister demanded all his 
attention. The father’s mind was made up; and with one glance of 
mingled agony and love toward them, he turned to proceed upon 
his way, apparently unmoved. 

Long and assiduously did her brother bathe the icy temples of the 
prostrate form before him. He chafed her hands, and used all the 
restoratives in his possession. With the morning light the patrol 
withdrew to the trial of their arrests — their nocturnal prey. The 
dismal tapping of the drum ceased, and men ventured into the streets 
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once more. With the first blush of day, Henri hastened to learn 
the fate of all he held most dear on earth. Sad indeed was the sight 
which greeted him! By his aid Auguste was enabled to summon a 
physician, and to their unspeakable joy, toward noon Emilie revived 
a little from her death-like swoon. 

Snatching the first moment, Auguste hastened to Roland to dis- 
cover the fate of his father. The minister did not know, but he felt 
so deep a sympathy for his young friend that he left the pressing 
calls of his office, and accompanied him tothe department of Danton : 
he found him surrounded by officials and buried in the details of the 
last night’s work. ‘He could attend to nothing now,’ he said; ‘the 
State demanded his energies ;’ but at Roland’s earnest entreaty, he 
agreed to receive and hear Henri the next evening. During the 
intervening time Avguste made up his mind to throw himself wholly 
upon the mercy of the Dictator. He perceived indeed that it was 
his only chance ; there could be no doubt that his father had fought 
for the king on the tenth of August, and had been high in honor and 
repute under the monarchy ; and he could not deny that should the 
foreign army appear under the batteries of Paris, the old veteran 
would be among the very foremost to raise the banner of sedition. 
There could be no doubt therefore of his condemnation if he came 
to trial. 

As for escape, the keen surveillance exercised by innumerable 
deputies at the barriers discouraged it entirely. Auguste was not 
acquainted with Danton. He had seen him appear several times 
at the bar of the assembly, and had derived no very favorable im- 
pressions ; but Roland, who knew him well, and though often thwart- 
ing never was hated by him, recommended an appeal to his kinder 
feelings; beneath that unprepossessing exterior, he said, a gentle 
heart beat, and the sympathies of a generous nature were not en- 
tirely extinctin him. Hardly daring to hope, but nerved by the crisis, 
at the appointed time Auguste was ushered into the presence of the 
‘ Dictator ;’ for he was indeed Dictator. In that tumultuous hour, 
when consternation pervaded all ranks, and pictured the Prussians 
already encamping within the capital, when the panic-struck assem- 
bly would have retreated behind the Loire, arid when the patriotic 
populace wavered for waht of a leader, one man stood forth, wise 
and calm. To his superior coolness and energy all rival leaders, 
during the moment of exigency, were compelled to defer, and Robes- 
pierre and the Jacobins, alike with the Girondists in the Assembly, 
succumbed to his superiority. 

He satalone. Lists of names of doomed men covered his table, 
and he was apparently studying a plan of the prisons of Paris, for 
at that very time he was revolving in his mind that scheme of horror 
so soon destined to have its terrible development. His large 
strong eye scanned his visitor from head to foot as he entered, and 
Auguste trembled as he met the imperious look. Danton was not 
displeased at this involuntary tribute to his power, and his features 
relaxed as he referred to Roland’s recommendation, and motioned 
the bearer to present his wishes. 
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With a voice husky from emotion, he detailed the circumstances 
of the case. He admitted his father’s loyalty, but over against this 
he set his own long allegiance to the republican cause, and the evils 
he had endured in consequence. He dwelt upon the services of the 
baron in former days to their common country, and alluded to his 
advanced age, both as a reason for clinging to old opinions and as a 
claim to sympathy. As he went on to describe not only his own 
fate, but that of a daughter, a sister, a fair maiden, as involved in 
the decision, and moreover, as dependant also upon it, the happiness 
of another as ardent a Jacobin as ever shouted in the Cordeliers, 
(for such was Henri’s reputation,) Danton was moved. It was not 
any thing so peculiar in the circumstances ; it was the mournful and 
touching tone in which Despair and Hope struggled together, the im- 
ploring eye, every accent and gesture, bespeaking the deepest filial 
love, and that too toward one who, by his own confession, had cast 
him off for his republicanism, that found a sympathetic chord in the 
heart of this man ; and when he finally declared that he would pledge 
his honor that his father should leave the country without an hour’s 
delay, if released, the executioner relented. There was a pause for 
a moment as the speaker ceased. Danton thought perhaps he was 
thinking of his own fair wife, and perhaps he caught a shadowy 
image of his own fate, torn from his heart’s idol and consigned to a 
public death. He consented tothe release. ‘ This is the thirty-first 
of August,’ said the Minister of Justice ; ‘to-morrow will be the first 
of September. Onthe morning of the second the pardon and pass- 
ports shall be ready.’ Pouring out his expressions of fervent grati- 
tude to the preserver of his family, Auguste withdrew. Danton’s 
parting words were, ‘ Remember, on the morning of the second; be 
prepared.’ 

With this glad news Auguste regained his rooms. What was his 
surprise to find all deserted. During the two days since the domi- 
ciliary visit, Emilie had rapidly regained strength; Auguste had 
been absent since three o’clock, and Henri soon appearing, set his 
mind at ease about her; for, regardless of every thing but her father, 
she had persuaded Henri to accompany her to the prison, with the 
design of visiting her parent and returning speedily. She had found 
him so feeble and apparently failing, however, that she had remained 
with him, to cheer and comfort him. It mattered little, Auguste said, 
as release was so near at hand; and onthe next day, the first of Sep- 
tember, the two made preparations for their departure. They ar- 
ranged a rapid conveyance to Havre, from whence they could easily 
avail themselves of the first vessel going to England or America. 

The morning of the second of September rose cloudless upon 
Paris. How dark was to be its setting on that devoted city! Au- i 
guste remembered that Danton had given a strange emphasis to the . 
word morning, in fixing the time for the reception of his papers. | 
Ill-defined suspicions rose in his breast, and he remained at home 
during all the forenoon, in expectation of their arrival. But none 
came, and scarcely knowing what to fear, he regretted that he had 
allowed Henri to leave to attend to the journey; for if he sought 
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Danton, they might come in his absence. At length, however, he 
concluded that the best plan would be, as he had waited so long, to try 
to find Danton, who might, he thought, have forgotten the matter. But 
he did not find him at the Commune, and when he got to the Jacobins, 
he was told that the minister had just left for the Cordeliers ; in 
short, he hunted for him ineffectually during the remainder of the 
day; for Danton was in fact visible to no one on that day, save the 
emissaries of his dark plot. With gloomy feelings, Auguste returned 
home; and here to his surprise he found that a messenger had called 
with papers for him, and declaring them to be of too much impor- 
tance to leave, had set out for the assembly, supposing Auguste to 
be there. It was now night-fall, and there was no resource but to 
await his return in patience. ‘The messenger had been arrested by 
one of the disorderly patrols, through mistake, and though he easily 
exculpated himself, he was detained some time, and Auguste waited 
in vain. 

During these hours the plot of Danton had hastened to its con- 
summation. We have seen Emilie on the morning of this day visit 
her father in the prison, and remain with him; for an unwonted feel- 
ing of horror seemed to pervade the place, to which none were in- 
sensible. Preparations appeared making for something important. 
The gaoler looked alarmed, and as he cautiously removed the knives 
from the table at dinner, he muttered some words to the effect that 
‘the young woman had better go home.’ But these suspicious cir- 
cumstances only confirmed Emilie in her determination to remain 
and share her father’s fortunes. 

About dark the inmates of the prison were alarmed by the deep 
reverberation of the alarm gun, and the clang of the tocsin sounded 
unusually prolonged. Shortly after, the populace, men and women, 
raging like furies, stormed around the Abbaye; from her position 
at the window, Emilie could see and report to her father all their 
proceedings. Throwing down the huge gate of the court-yard, 
they called for the keys of the cells, and commenced the appalling 
work without delay, amid unearthly yells and gestures of the wildest 
description: for the mob, vast even for those days, was rendered 
furious by the murders they had already been committing, and they 
panted eagerly for slaughter. The terrified jailers yielded readily 
to all their demands. Their rude preparations completed, a gang, 
without waiting to unlock them, tore down the wicket-gate, and one 
after another dragged the miserable prisoners into the main hall, 
which opened into the court. 

Here, at the end opposite the entrance, on an elevated seat, a rough 
table before him, sat one of the most ferocious of the rioters, who 
had been named their judge byacclamation. It was the plebeian, 
Maillard. Torches flamed around him, and gave a more than 
funereal hue to that Court of Death. Himself fresh from murder, 
the robes of the judge were drenched in blood; a drawn sabre yet 
reeking lay before him, and his repulsive face was rendered ghastly 
by a deep cut, which was still bleeding. Around him were his self- 
constituted officers, brutal and scarred and stained with gore like 
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himself; while ever and anon he smiled grimly as he doomed off one 
more name from the list in his hand and directed the victim to the 
door; the unsuspecting man often went voluntarily. The gate 
swung behind him ; the forest of pikes and swords received him, and 
the mangled corpse was tossed on with savage exultation, until a 
louder how] announced that a new victim was thrust out to them. 

It was after a momentary pause in the proceeding, during which, 
as if to inflame them still farther, wine had been given to the assas- 
sins, that the baron was brought before the merciless tribunal. Mail- 
lard’s eyes gleamed with delight, as he drew his mark against the 
title of nobility, and simply asking if the name was correct, con- 
signed him to ‘ La Force.’ But Emilie clung around the old man’s 
neck, and as the horrid sight burst upon her with the closing door, 
her agonizing screams and supplications to the slayers seemed to 
melt even their hearts. Despair gave her new courage; she rushed 
first to one and then to another; kneeling before them, she clung to 
the arms upraised to strike. For the moment pity prevailed, and 
she was allowed to conduct her charge nearly through the dense 
mass in safety. By her side, during all that perilous progress, alter- 
nately commanding and entreating, now defending and now almost 
assailing, was one of the roughest of the sanguiniary crew; he seemed 
determined to protect her at the hazard of his life. Already had he 
received several slight sabre-cuts, but intent only on his end, he did 
not turn to avenge them. 

Two thirds of the court-yard was now passed. But the people 
on the outside, who rarely got a chance at a living victim, seemed 
resolved not to forgo this opportunity. In vain did Emilie, her fair 
skin polluted with the dripping gore, torn and almost mangled, be- 
seech and imprecate in turn. In vain did her defender struggle 
against the throng fast inclosing him. In vain did he strive to per- 
suade his comrades, declaring that the girl and her father were repub- 
licans unjustly condemned. Many women who had as yet only seen 
the deaths at a distance, clamored for blood. Henri, for it was he, 
who had mingled with the mob, determined to save the baron or fall 
in the effort, was now all but exhausted; a sword pierced the up- 
lifted hand of the old man, and a rude arm clutched the daughter in 
its embrace. Grasping his pike, Henri braced himself for the 
attack ; he was resolved at least to kill the most blood-thirsty of the 
wretches about him, before he and his companions were sacrificed ; 
but as he gave one last glance around, hesawturning through the great 
gate an officer of the Commune, and to his glad surprise, Auguste 
was with him; and he shouted with the energy of desperation. 
Spurring their jaded horses recklessly through the mob, trampling 
them down indiscriminately in their hot haste, the commander dis- 
played the broad scarf of authority, and before the rabble had rallied 
from their surprise sufficiently to defy them, they seized the destined 
victims and bore them away. 

A post and passports had been all provided, and the united family, 


insensible from terror and wounds, dashed along the road to Rouen. 
A few hours spent in that town revived and reassured them suffi: 
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ciently to speak of their escape ; and Auguste informed them that 
he had remained at his hotel in great anguish, fearing to go, and still 
more fearing to stay, unt the uproar convinced him that a new 
massacre was in progress. Coupling what he saw with Danton’s 
emphatic words to him, a horrible surmise entered his mind: like a 
madman he ran to the office of the minister, summoning no one, and 
refusing to be restrained by any of the attendants,ehe burst from 
room to room till he found Danton. Clasping his knees, he had only 
strength to ejaculate, ‘The Count! theCount! my father!’ Even in 
the midst of the enormities then perpetrating by his order, such an 
anomaly was the heart of this man, that he was agitated by the 
kindest anxiety for the baron, whom he had supposed already in 
safety. Instantly summoning a mounted guard, he commanded the 
leader at his peril to rescue the Count de Chabotte, but without im- 
plicating the name of the minister. We have accordingly seen their 
opportune arrival. 

We may not follow farther this scene from the French Revolution. 
Suffice it to say, that the humbled circumstances and the heroic 
self-devotion of Henri prevailed over any lurking scruples of the 
noble exile; and Auguste had the happiness of seeing his sister and 
his friend, united, upon English shores. For a short time he re- 
mained there with them ; then he returned to his post in the Con- 
vention. Unlike the nobility of France, this hour of danger seemed 
to him to demand the presence and counsel of her sons. His pa- 
triotism was indeed sincere and ardent; too devoted, unhappily, 
for his own welfare; for on the same spot where Democracy decapi- 


tated the King, he and his associates perished with the same high 


fortitude. E. G. P. 


THE MARINER’S ADIEU. 


BY E, CURTISS HINZE. 


‘ My Native Land, good night !’— Brron. 


FarewE .! farewell, my Country dear! 
Thou ’rt sinking in the boundless sea ; 
The wail of wintry winds I hear, 
That bear my white-winged bark from thee ; 
Far inland tower the cold pale hills, in shrouds of snow, 
Like spectres of the summer hours, with looks of wo. 


The rainbow’s robe that autumn gave 
For change of garb to forests green, 
Has fallen on the lowly grave 
Of Summer’s faded Queen. 
Farewell again, my own loved Country dear, 
While sounds of wintry winds are in my ear. 


U. S. Sloop ‘Albany,’ at Sea, Nov. 28, 1846. 
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THE LOVER’S INVOCATION. 


BY MRS. JAMES HALL. 


I. 


‘Come to the trysting, come ! 

The night is cold and drear, 

The stars shine dim from their shrouded home, 
Bring me sweet morning here: 

The morning and the summer’s smile 
Are in thy presence rife, 

Though the breath of the wintry wind the while 
Breathes chill o’er the tide of life 


Ir. 


The cold night passed, and the icy morn, 
And sun-beams waked the flowers of spring, 
And incense gifts on the light breeze borne, 
Rose from their gay enamelling. 
And still it sounded low, 
That sad imploring strain, 
The prayer that passed where the flower-scents go, 
Ne’er to return again ! 


Itt. 


‘Come to the trysting, here! 

The glorious moon is high, 

The stars are burning warm and clear 
Far up the vaulted sky ; 

But the breath of flowers is breathed in vain: 
All heavily and drear! 

And the star-light loads my heart with pain ; 
Thou dost not meet me here !” 


Iv. 


Spring’s glories from the earth are gone, 
The rosy flowers lie crushed and dead ; 
The song has ceased in forest lone, 
The summer minstrels all are fled. 
List! for the wailing cry, 
List! for the sorrowing moan ; 
Seeks it in yonder blessed sky 
Love’s blossom, lost and gone ? 


Vv. 


‘Come to the trysting now! 

Love ’s voice is not in vain, 

If earth yet holds thy being, thou! 
Come to my heart again. 

No more; and from the stars above 
I hear thy summons now, 

It calls me by thy changeless love, 
Come to the trysting, thou !’ 
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EASTERN SKETCHES. 


BY JOHN P. BROWN, ESQ. 


In the latter part of August last, I received instructions to pro- 
ceed from Constantinople to Erzeroom, the capitol of ancient Ar- 
menia, on business of an official nature. I left the former place for 
Trebizond, on the south-east shore of the Black Sea, in one of the 
British Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers, called the 
‘Achilles,’ and reached there in two and a half days and three 
nights. From Trebizond I travelled post on horseback to Erzeroom 
in four days and three nights, and after spending a couple of weeks 
there, returned in about the same length of time in the month of 
October. I was the first officer of the government of the United 
States who had travelled so far East, or even visited any portion of 
the Asiatic shores of the Black Sea. The route was new to me; 
the season was favorable; I set out with those feelings bordering on 
enthusiasm with which it seems to me any one is naturally ani- 
mated on visiting countries yet unknown to him; especially such 
countries as those of the East, where every spot on which the eye 
or foot rests is of mythological, historical, as well as great natural 
interest. When time and circumstances permitted me, I made 
some hasty and consequently but imperfect notes of what I saw and 
the impressions which I| received. What interests me I imagine 
must more or less interest others; my most useful and entertaining 
companions were the works of Apollonius and Xenophon, and to 
spare you the trouble, I give you the benefit of the researches which I 
made in them respecting the past history of the places I saw or 
visited. 

As if to spare you also from the oft-repeated descriptions of the 
Bosphorus, | left Constantinople in a shower of rain. Its beauties 
were therefore viewed under a disadvantageous aspect, and its many 
and very picturesque hills, and villages were almost constantly hid- 
den from view by fog and mist. In the harborand the Sea of Mar- 
mora the wind was southerly, and several vessels were seen strug- 
gling against the current to enter the Golden Horn and Bosphorus ; 
but as the steamer approached the Black Sea, twelve miles distant, 
the wind was found blowing from the north, and quite as many ships 
there were slowly making their way down the Straits. 

The ship Argo, commanded by Jason, piloted by Idmon, and 
manned by fifty-four of the most illustrious heroes and braves of 
Greece, sailed from Pegasus of Magnesia, by order of the king of 
Loleus, Pelias, for Colchis, on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, now 
called Circassia. It is natural to suppose that Idmon was acquainted 
with the waters which he was about to navigate, and that Anceus, one 
of the crew who succeeded him on his death in the Black Sea, also 
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possessed more or less knowledge of the shores along which he was 
to sail. The real object of the voyage it is now difficult to ascertain, 
unless it were simply to carry off one of the handsome females for 
which Circassia is still celebrated throughout the East, and fleece 
Eétes, the king of Colchis, of some object of value and ambition, for 
in this the heroes succeeded admirably. 

Among the ancient writers, Apollonius, of Rhodos, has left an in- 
teresting and minute account of the incidents of the voyage. By 
his account, Jason took leave of his aged mother and bed-ridden 
father with the same painful emotions felt by young sailors in these 
Godless days. He called together his companions, as a modern mas- 
ter of a craft collects his crew, previous to getting under way; and 
the sacrifices of bullocks to Apollo, and the libations of wine to 
Bacchus, made by these ancient mariners, may be regarded as the 
origin of the beef and grog provisions of the present day, which 
doubtless had their origin on that memorable occasion. One striking 
usage of that period was, that the crew, on important occasions, 
such as getting up the anchor, setting sail, or passing a dangerous 
point, appeased the elements by pouring a portion of their wine 
into the sea ; a custom which the wisdom of the age has turned to 
a better use, to the great economy of the liquid and the comfort of 
seamen generally. It may also be mentioned, that among the crew 
was a famous musician, named Orpheus, who for want of a modern 
violin, played upon a lute ; and in a manner familiar to the naviga- 
tors of this century, the Argonauts frequently wiled away the dul- 
ness of a calm evening by dancing to his exciting strains. — 

The Argo, at first with oars, and subsequently under sail, kept 
near shore, along the coast of Thessaly, Macedonia and Thrace. 
At Lemnos her crew made a protracted stay among the inhabitants, 
who seem to have been all females, of doubtful character. Thence 
coasting by the Chersonesus, they entered and passed through the 
Dardanelles ; following the right coast of the Propontis (Sea of 
Marmora,) they stopped at the promontory of Cyzicus, where they 
met with a serious adventure, and killed, in the darkness of the night, 
the king of that place, who had been very hospitable to them. 
After this, continuing along the same side of the Sea of Marmora, they 
reached Bythinia, where one of them named Pollux killed in single 
combat its king Amycus. They next entered the Bosphorus, where, 
if I did not precisely accompany them, I followed in their wake ina 
steamer which bore the name of Achilles, an individual who was 
yet a youth when the Argonauts undertook their voyage. 

There are many spots on the Bosphorus which I always view 
with interest, and which, as a prelude to other remarks connected 
with them, it is proper I should mention to you. Among these is 
the locale of the modest Mausoleum of the celebrated Capudan 
Pacha of Suiliman Second, Barbarossa, who after being the terror of 
the Mediterranean for many years, found a resting-place where the 
valiant Argonauts spent a short time, preparatory to rowing up the 
Bosphorus. At the narrowest part of the straits, Mahomet Second 
erected the Castle of Raomely, and passed his troops over during 
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his successful attack upon the capital of the degenerate Greeks of 
the Lower Empire, where Darius built a bridge of boats on which to 
pass his army, when he invaded Thrace and Scythia. Opposite the 
bay of Buyukdéré, near the entrance of the Bosphorus, on the 
Asiatic shore, is an elevation called the Giant’s Mountain, where 
some Islam dervishes, show the traveller a tomb which they say is 
that of Joshua, but which is doubtless that of Amycus, king of the 
Bebryces, killed by Pollux, one of the Argonauts. Beside these, 
most of the points now covered with villages and beautiful country 
seats, the residences of the modern Byzantines, were in ancient 
times the scenes of mythic altars and pagan temples. 

The steamer, beside a goodly freight of British manufactures for 
the ports of Samsoun, Sinope and Trebizond on the Black Sea, had 
a large number of deck passengers, and a few in the cabin for the 
same places, Fifteen years ago, not more thar twenty vessels under 
English colors traded in the Black Sea, and most of the cotton manu- 
factures sold in Turkey were made in the United States. At present 
the number is increased to some two hundred, and by dint of imita- 
tion, and the economy of steam, the cottons are all made in Eng- 
land, and only retain the name of ‘American.’ Two Austrian 
steamers ply between the Danube and the capital, two Russian be- 
tween the latter and Odessa, and an Austrian, a British, and a Turk- 
ish steamer trade between Constantinople and the southern ports of 
the Black Sea as far as Trebizond. A few years ago the Ottoman 
government made an attempt to retain the trade of its coasts for its 
own vessels, but yielded the principle to its foreign policy and inte- 
rests. Some five thousand vessels under different colors now annu- 
ally pass into and out of the Black Sea, and with few exceptions 
they mostly proceed there in baliast for cargoes which they convey 
to Europe. 

The passengers of the ‘ Achilles’ were Turks and Armenians, re- 
turning to the principal ports on the Asiatic side of the Black Sea, 
and from thence to their residences in the interior of the country. 
A few: of them were small traders, who had visited the capital to 
purchase goods ; but the greater part were individuals of the lowest 
grade of life, who, having left their homes, almost without means, 
made their way to Constantinople, in the hope of gaining there the 
subsistence which their own country, or it should rather be said, its 
authorities, refused them ; and were now returning with their hard- 
earned gains, to enjoy them, if possible, among their families. From 
ten to fifteen thousand persons are carried annually to the capital 
from the ports beforementioned, and nearly as many return. Some- 
times they have not the means of paying their passages, and are 
taken on board in the expectation that they will not leave the 
steamer, on their arrival, until friends who have preceded them re- 
deem them, out of their own gains. In consequence of the steamers 
belonging to different companies, the spirit of competition frequently 
reduces the fare to a trifle. 

After passing the castles which command the entrance into the 
Bosphorus from the Black Sea, the motion of the steamer increased, 
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an: rain ‘fell at times in torrents, and the desl -passengers s: aedibdy 
lamented the discomforts of their exposed situation. As the coast 
on either side stretched away from the stream, | felt that | was truly 
entering into the celebrated ‘Euxine ; asea almost as much dreaded 
by modern and more expert mariners as it was in the time of an- 
cient Greece, or the period of the voyage of the Argonauts along 
the coast which I was about to visit. Apollonius has described 
their cruise, the second on record, with classic grace. At that time 
the sea was called the Azz, or ‘ Inhospitable,’ on account of the 
barbarous nations which inhabited its coasts ; subsequently, when it 
became better known, the name was changed to that of the Ewzine, 
or ‘ Hospitable ;’ and though the character of its people is changed 
for the better, as it has not one good harbor for the tempest-tossed 
vessel on all its southern or eastern shore, the former appellation is 
still better suited to it than the latter. It generally presents, as it 
now did, a dread aspect of fogs and clouds, and as far as my eye 
reached they hung over it, so that it really seemed to be the dark 
Hades, beyond which there is nothing living. The Achilles passed 
out into the sea, nearer to the European than the Asiatic shore, and 
I had a near view of the Cyanezn islets ; those rocks which Phineus 
informed the Argonauts ‘lay at the extremity of the Straits, and 
which no mortal had been able to pass. They are,’ he added, ‘ in- 
numerable, and often unite so as to form but one. Agitated waves 
boil over their summits, and the shores echo the sound of the shock.’ 

From Phineus’s account of the dangers which the Argonauts 
would encounter in their passage of the Bosphorus and Euxine, it 
is shown that the current of the former at that period must have 
been much more violent than it is at present. ‘ Before attempting 
the passage,’ says he, ‘let fly a dove; if it passes freely, row on 
strongly, without delay; your safety will depend more upon the 
strength of your arms than upon the vows which you may put up 
to Heaven. I do not however forbid you to implore it, but in that 
moment do not depend upon any thing else than your own efforts 
and intrepidity. If the dove perishes in the Straits, return; for to 
give up to the gods is the wiser part. Were your vessel even made 
of iron it could not but be broken to pieces against the rocks.’ 

It is interesting and curious to remark the conduct of the adven- 
turous navigators on their arrival at the spot where I now for the 
first time found myself. Apollonius says: ‘ Arrived at the crooked 
Straits, bordered by threatening rocks, they tremblingly advanced 
into the middle of the current, which continuing to repulse them, 
they were driven so near as to hear the noise of the waves beating 
against the rocks. HEuphemius mounted the prow of the vessel, 
held the dove in his hand, and each one of his companions, excited 
by Tiphys, rowed with all his strength. After passing the last point 
on the European shore, they witnessed what no mortal ought to see 
after them. The Cyaneen rocks opened and remained apart. At 
the sight of this their fears increased ; Euphemius let go the dove ; 
each one raised his head and followed its flight with his eyes. Sud- 
denly the rocks approach each other, and unite with a frightful 
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noise ; the waves are thrown afar, the air shakes, the roaring sea 
rushes into the crevices of the rocks, the shores are covered with foam, 
and the vessel was whirled round several times with rapidity. The 
dove, however, escapes the peril with the loss only of its tail. The 
Argonauts cry out for joy; Tiphys excites them more and more 
to ply their oars, so as to pass with rapidity between the rocks, 
which were once more opening. Each one trembles and obeys, 
when suddenly the waves which had just broken against the shore 
pressed them into the very centre of the fatal passage, where death, 
hanging over their heads, and the sight of the immense sea, which 
now lay spread out before them, froze their hearts with fear. At 
this moment a mountain-wave arose before them; they inclined 
their heads, and thought to be swallowed up. Tiphys, by a skil- 
ful manceuvre, avoids the danger; but the waves, falling again with 
violence into the sea, lifted up the vessel and drove it far astern. 
Euphemius hastened here and there to exhort his companions, who 
doubled their efforts ; but the wave which carried them away drove 
them twice as far back as the strength of their arms could move 
them forward. Their oars now could not resist such violence, and 
bent like bows. However, a new wave rises behind them, and their 
vessel, gliding on the summit of the watery mountain, was precipi- 
tated a second time in the midst of the rocks, where, to crown their 
horror, a whirlpool held and seemed to chain them! Already these 
enormous masses agitate the two shores with a horrible noise ; but 
Minerva, leaning her left hand against one of them, pushes forward 
the vessel with her right. Rapidly as an arrow the ship passes be- 
tween the rocks, which broke against the extremities of the stern of 
the ship. The goddess, now seeing them out of danger, reascends 
to the summit of Olympus; and the rocks becoming immovable, re- 
mained ever afterward adjacent to each other.’ 

Of the entymon of the word Cyanea, I am ignorant; but the other 
name which these islets bear, namely Symplegades, signifies the united ; 
and Pliny, in explanation of this says, that from a side view they 
seem so. They are a cluster of low rocks, some thirty or forty feet 
high, and a white marble column stands on the highest of them, 
firmly imbedded in the rock. It has several holes in its summit, as 
if to hold a statue; and some of the old writers on the Bosphorus 
say, that it bore a dedicatory inscription in Latin to Cesar Augustus. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the Bosphorus I could dis- 
tinguish the Asiatic Cyanees, the Colon Rock, and Riva, the Rhebus 
of the Argonauts ; beyond them the sea stretches away to the south, 
until the coast wholly disappears from view. Before me here and 
there, spread over the face of the waters as far as the misty atmos- 

here permitted me to distinguish, | saw sails, mostly bound for the 

traits. To me there is no more striking object than a distant sail 
on an open sea; and I can only account for the impression by ima- 
gining the feeling of loneness to be one of the elements of beauty. 
Some of these vessels, as we passed them, proved to be Turkish 
‘Black Sea crafts’ of a peculiar shape, rising high and peaked at 
the stem and stern ; and. my attention was called to an interesting 
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fact, that almost all of them had a white sheep-skin, with the fleece 
outward, attached over the extreme end of the prow, either as a 
charm to shield them against the storms of the Euxine, or for the 
less romantic purpose of simply protecting the sails from chafing 
against it; which of the two I know not; but the custom seems le- 
gitimately descended from the times of the Argo, whose cruise was 
connected, in a manner at present fabulous, with a golden fleece at 
Colchis. The water of the Black Sea is so fresh that it makes no 
salt in the boilers of the steamers which navigate it; and even, lam 
informed, in the course of a couple of voyages cleanses out of them 
whatever salt may have been formed in the Mediterranean. 

Before the evening shades set in, I took a survey of the shores I 
was leaving. Looking over the stern of the receding steamer, I 
beheld on my right the Thracian coast, black and barren, while on 
my left the Bythinian heights were covered with forests. I need not 
add that my eye rested on these classic shores with no ordinary in- 
terest; and though without making any sacrifice to appease the an- 
cient gods of the treacherous element over which I journeyed with 
pleasant speed, I could not but offer up a silent prayer for my safe 
return. 

During the night it rained very hard, accompanied by thunder 
and lightning ; but by seven o’clock in the morning it cleared up, 
and I enjoyed a view of the coast, which is celebrated for the beauty 
of its scenery. To my regret we had passed in obscurity the many 
spots visited by the Argonauts, as well as the Greek troops, whose 
memorable retreat, as described by their talented commander and 
historian, Xenophon, gives additional interest to their many natural 
beauties. Some of the names which these spots bore at that period 
have been handed down to the present day. The ‘ Black Cape’ of 
these ‘ ancient mariners’ is called in Turkish ‘ Cara-Boorun,’ mean- 
ing the same; the stream called by them the ‘ Calpis’ is now the 
‘Carpa ;’ the river known to them as the ‘ Sangarius’ is called the 
‘Sakaria ;’ and other names are equally near to the ancient denomi- 
nations. Where these valiant heroes reposed they erected or found 
altars already erected to their Mythi ; they offered sacrifices to their 
protective spirits, or poured libations into the element which bore 
their vessel, so as to appease its commanding deities. 

All day long we had a succession of high mountains, deep ravines, 
green hills, (some cultivated to their very summits,) perpendicular 
cliffs of stupendous height, and the valleys occupied by villages, 
many in the most romantic spots. The shores, when not immedi- 
ately acclivitous, ascended from point to point and from summit to 
summit, covered with forests of rich foliage, until the more distant 
mountain-heights were lost in the clouds and mists. Sometimes 
two hills, each rising to a peak, stand side by side, with a deep ra- 
vine between them, down which flowed a stream; while the back- 
ground was closed in by a high and craggy mountain. At others, 
the shore ran up to a steep point, seeming to present an insurmounta- 
ble surface ; and yet it was covered with cultivated fields, separated 
by hedges, and varied by portions of forest-land. It is said that the 
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inhabitants of this portion of the coast of the Black Sea, called the 
Laz, grow Indian corn on the sides of mountains so steep as to re- 
quire the planter to tie himself to a tree, lest he slip down the de- 
clivity. ‘The immediate shore at some points presented masses of 
detached crags overhanging the sea, as if ready to plunge into the 
deep water beneath. Here the chief resource of the inhabitants is 
wood and coal; and in the steepest acclivities I perceived shoots, 
down which the former rushes to the edge of the shore, or plunges 
into the sea beneath. Near the mouth of one chasm, between two 
hills, | remarked a detached rock, around which is an ancient wall, 
probably built by the Greeks of the Lower Empire, or the Genoese, 
who in the fourteenth century possessed extensive settlements on 
this coast. No more picturesque objects can be fancied than the 
little hamlets on the mountain-side, half-hidden among thick foliage, 
and faced by cultivated fields, many more than a thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, with a pathway winding gradually along the 
acclivity, around the points, across the ravines, now lost among the 
trees, and now continuing in sight, until reaching the habitations. 
Some of the mountain-peaks had been burnt, and were now covered 
with trees of a faded and yellow foliage, presenting a variety of color 
as wild as pleasing. With the glass the houses appeared wretched 
in the extreme, built of wood, one story high; and in place of a 
log constructure, like the cabins of our western country, they were 
simply frames covered with coarse boards. At some points the 
earth was streaked with white lime-stone, and at others with a green 
color, or red. Each portion of the coast was pointed out to me as 
presenting some distinguishing figure, known to the mariner; and 
it must be but a bleak and dreary residence during the winter sea- 
son, when cold and violent gales from the north prevail. No more 
inhospitable shore can be imagined than that I passed along, and its 
perpendicular cliffs offer certain destruction to whosoever, as a mat- 
ter of dire necessity, runs his ship on it. Some of the rocks are 
Cyclopean, and so regular as to seem the work of man. At other 
spots we perceived small Turkish vessels, pulled up on the beach 
for protection against the waves; atthe mouths of the streams others 
were building, in such desert places, and so much in the midst of 
green trees, that they seemed to be a natural production of the soil, 
unaided by art. In fine, the high and more distant mountains, the 
craggy cliffs, the green sides, the deep valleys, the forests, the ham- 
lets, the fields of varied colors, together formed a rich, wild scenery, 
of unequalled beauty. 

Later in the day the steamer lay close by the shore, so that I could 
easily distinguish the inhabitants ploughing, cutting timber and at- 
tending to their flocks. Frequently I saw into the many caverns in 
the steep bluffs, into which the waves of the sea were dashing with 
remarkable violence, the spray breaking into mist like vapor. To- 
ward ten o’clock, p. M., we had reached Cape Karempi, having séen 
only at a distance the spots where the Argonauts landed, when pro- 
ceeding along the coast. Apollonius says, that on the third day 
after their departure from the court of Phineus, they were quietly 
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sailing along the country of the Mariandynians ; the wind failing, 
they stopped with joy at the promontory of Archarusias, (Cape 
Baba,) where Jason related the story of the perils they had escaped 
to the King Lycus. In the society of this personage they spent 
some time before again setting sail; and on their way to the Argo, 
a ferocious wild boar, numbers of which now abound all along the 
coast of the Black Sea, killed their pilot, named Idmon, whose loss 
they mourned with bitter sorrow. One of their companions, Ancee, 
offered himself and was accepted to fill his place; from which it 
would appear that he was already acquainted with the coast. Ele- 
ven days were lost by them before they finally sailed ; they at length 
set sail at day-break. After meeting some streams which they saw, 
he relates that they passed near Calichorus, the tomb of Sthenelus, 
who, having accompanied Hercules in the war against the Ama- 
zones, whose country is farther east, died here of an arrow-wound. 
Knowing that the Argonauts, his ancient friends and companions in 
arms, were approaching, the deceased prayed to the goddess Pro- 
serpine to permit him to see them fora moment. The goddess, 
touched by his petition, allowed his shade to leave the lower regions, 
and from the summit of his elevated tomb he looked down with an 
affectionate longing at the passing vessel. The figure of the de- 
parted warrior appeared to them just as it did on the day of his de- 
parture for the aforementioned war, with a shining casque on its 
head, ornamented by a purple-colored plume. It did not however 
long remain in view, but hastily retired into that region of dark- 
ness about which we know so little. Filled with wonder and alarm, 
they lowered their sail, neared the shore, and visiting the tomb of 
the departed hero, poured libations and burned sacrifices over it to 
appease his manes ; then with a fair (westerly) wind they departed, 
and hastily continuing their voyage, fell in with the gentle stream 
Parthenio, now called Bartinai. In the night they passed the town 
of Sesame, (Amastris,) and in the heat of the following day doubled 
the promontory of Carambis, now Cape Karempi. After this, losin 
the breeze, they were obliged to renew their oars, and elaine’ 
along the coast to Sinope. 

I remarked that soon after rounding Karempi the shore fell off 
into a gulf-like form, gradually becoming more and more distant. 
Unlike the Argo, the Achilles still however had a good westerly 
breeze, which with the steam wafted us onward at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, so gently and pleasantly, that the vessel seemed 
almost motionless. From stem to stern she made no movement, 
and her rock was as soft and quiet as that of a cradle. The rain, 
though now not falling near us, was evidently wetting the distant 
villages, and seemed at times to chase us. Thunder was heard roar- 
ing, deep-toned, among the mountain-summits. [ cannot but endea- 
vor to convey to you an idea, however imperfect, of one more scene, 
which I, later in the day, enjoyed. A ravine ran down into the sea, 
where a few huts had been erected, and a vessel or two were run 
upon the beach. On either hand were mountains, gradually rising 
to the height of a thousand feet, or more; farther in, across a val- 
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ley, ran an uneven and craggy hill, covered with tall trees, while 


behind them, more distant, were peaks rising to the height of some 


three thousand feet; one of them, which projected into the valley, 
appearing like the sudden termination of a huge cylinder, its edge 
furred with trees, and its surface streaked with white and bare 
rocks. Alongside of it rose a little peak, like a pigmy figure be- 
side a giant. Beyond these and across the ravine weye several other 
craggy heights, their summits quite thrust into the clouds and mists. 
To the right there was a comparatively table-land, on which were 

numerous hillocks, having a most venerable and gray appearance, 
reminding me of the descriptions of the peaks of the Andes, or the 
Himalehs ; some looking like castles of romance, the trees, as their 
giant guards, standing sentry at their sides. Summit after summit 
succeeded each other, the last rising higher than the preceding, until 


the last ridge was partially hidden by the light and feathery rain- 
clouds, which finally obscured the view. 


Constantinople, November, 1546. 


IF our readers knew to whose pen they were indebted for the following spirited lines, the introduc 
tion to a poem which will be continued in another number, they would recognize in the writer a 
favorite contributor, who has heretofore given them the greatest pleasure by his communications, in 
prose and verse, to this Magazine. Bn. Kwtoxsnnocxan. 


In silence and sadness cometh the Night ; 
In joy and gladness cometh the Night ; 
In glory, majesty and might 
Cometh the Night! 


But tell me again: what of the Night? 

Has it a look of calm delight? 

Are the watchers out? are the winds asleep? 
How looks the sky? what saith the deep? 


Silently the Night comes on, 
The first of the moon and last of the sun 
Are blended that they seem but one ; 
The stars are few that out of the blue, 
The high and scattering haze look through ; 
But far below, like a wassail-cup, 
A small white cloud floats slowly up, 
And up and down from the quiet sea 
The lightning playeth noiselessly. ¢ 
The little white cloud would be at rest, 
It hath couched its head and smooth’d its breast, 
But sleepeth not ; for aye and ever 
And whithersoever 
As willeth the wind, it fain must do, 
Falling away like a ship hove-to ; 
And momently, as it falls away, 
The voiceless thought of the busy day 
Around its weary head doth play. 
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Thus of the Night: the stars are few, 
The scattering haze it hides the blue ; 
‘The seais murmuring deep, not loud, 
‘Fhe lightning plays with the little white cloud, 
And only the voices gentle and meet 
For the ear of the Night will the wind repeat ; 
For the wind it cometh from there-away, 
And only this has the wind to say: 

The Night comes silently. 


What more of the Night? Has it a power 

To shadow forth the changeless hour, 

The midnight hour of a night to some 

Whose morning-light shall never come ? 
What saith the Night? 


Silent and voiceless, answering not, 

But with a noiseless step, like one 
Whose eye thou durst not look upon, 
Oh! fearfully the Night comes on! 

For out of the darkness and the gloom 
Shall come to thee in thy lonely room 
The secret thought and vision of dread ; 
And forms of the living with looks of the dead 
Shall rise about thy desolate bed ; 

And fearful words be whisper’d there 

Of a Night whose endless watches are 
Ever in darkness and despair ; 

And ever changing, ever the same, 
Remorse and terror and guilt and shame : 
Ever the same the vision of dread, 

Ever the same the face of the dead, 
And ever the same and over all, 
Speechless, hopeless, like a pall, 

The look of wo unutterable ! 


Look yet once more, and let thine eye 
Soar upward, and beyond the sky. 
Comes there a morning ever bright, 

A morning of Eternal Light? 

What of the stars that gem the Night? 


Messengers they, come down to say 

That Gon’s bright Heaven lies there-away ! 
Oh! gently and kindly the Night cometh on j 
Like unto one who waiteth upon 

The sick and the dying, the weary and sad ; 
One whose coming shall make thee glad! 
For till the morrow the cares that press 

And weigh thee down with weariness, 

The doubt and fear, which are ever near 

In a life which is but sad at best ; 

The wordless grief and fruitless quest 

And trouble and sorrow — shall be at rest; 
And the beautiful Night shall bring to thee 

A promise of that which soon shall be ; 

The vision of a happier home, 

Where care and sorrow shall never come. 

For in glory and power and wisdom and might, 
Like the presence of Gop, cometh the Night! 
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FROM ABD ALLAH OMAR, TO SEYD ABHMAD EL HAJI, CHIEF SECRETARY OF THE CKADEE AT CAIRO. 


Few things in this world are more remarkable or more common, 
than the great fondness people have for that which they call their 
own, and the great desire they manifest to receive the praises of 
others. Ifa person makes a new discovery or invents a new article, 
straightway he makes the same known toa friend, with a desire that 
he should give him praise for his ingenuity. Does a man write a book, 
he immediately sends it to some one with an intimation, perhaps a 
formal request, to take notice of it in the public prints, which means 
that it is expected the work willbe praised. Praise ensues, because 
the praiser expects in his turn, whenever occasion offers, to be re- 
quited in the same manner. 

On these occasions, it is of course necessary that the writer who 
is to deal out the encomiums will have tested the merits of the dis- 
covery, seen the newly-inyented article put to the purpose for which 
it was designed, and read the book he is called upon to commend. 
Whether this is done, is more than doubtful, seeing how indiscrimi- 
nate praises are often given, and how frequently more commenda- 
tion is bestowed than the subject will bear. But if they who are 
called upon to stamp the worth of things after this manner are 
obliged to submit them to the test I have mentioned before formin 
their opinions, what must be the hardship endured by those who 
are requested to give currency to quack medicines? And if it 
should be one person only who is required to pass judgment, and 
recommend a variety of nostrums all at the same time and quickly, 
his condition must be truly wretched. 

With what kind of pleasure could a writer set down to compose 
a panegyric, while he was swallowing ‘ Wynkoop’s infallible cure 
for the Fever and Ague,’ having the hair removed from his chin by 
‘ Gouraud’s incomparable cream,’ while it was made to grow upon 
his head by the use of ‘ Beal’s never-failing Restorative,’ at the same 
moment drenching himself with ‘ Sands’s Sarsaparilla,’ and submit- 
ting to the effect of ‘Comstock’s certain: Pain Extractor.’ Would 
any human being under such varied torments be disposed to speak 
well of any one thing while he was a»living martyr to the applica- 
tion of so many at the sametime? No; flesh and blood could not 
stand it, and he would condemn the whole en masse, while he wished 
the inventors at the bottom of the sea. 

This inconvenience is avoided in this manner; these inventors or 
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i atone choose persons of ready pens and quiet consciences to 
ring into notice each specific separately. Thus the praiser of the 

‘Infallible Cure for the Pesos and Ague’ is not required to extol the 
. virtues of soap, while the man of soap avoids the ‘ infallible cure ;’ 
he on whom devolves the duty of lauding ‘Sands’s Sarsaparilla’ 
| would be entirely out of his element if he touched upon the never- 
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4 failing ‘ Pain Extractor.’ 
In this way all confusion is avoided; each person confines him- . 
self to the particular nostrum that suits his taste ; and of course is able , 


to write more clearly and be more laudatory on one than if he under- 

| took to dilate upon all. I doubt not this method is found to be good, 
the more so as the practice seems to be universal ; beside, for the 
convenience of those who resort to these beautifiers and infallible 
remedies, a certain part of a public paper is devoted to advertise- 
ments of these articles, to which is appended the recommendations 
that have been written elsewhere for the purpose of coaxing people 
to use them. 

But of all the subjects that require praise, flattery and every cajol- 
ing art to make it popular, none needs more than the newly-discov- 
ered process of putting people into a deep sleep at any time, day or 
night, sick or well, in good humor or bad; in short, whether they will 
or not; and during the period of this somnambulism performing 
the most painful surgical operations without the patient moving or 
even heaving a sigh. ‘This, like all new theories, has to contend 
with many obstacles, yet the cures performed are very astonishing. 
Drawing teeth and cutting off limbs during sleep are operations 
now so common that they are spoken of as ordinary occurrences. 

What would you think of a person whose feet turned inward, 
having his legs taken from his body, re-set with the toes out to the 
first position, so that on awakening he was able to dance the polka 
in a becoming manner ? 

A young lady of eighteen, after sitting before a hair-dresser four 
hours, had the mortification to discover that her cceffure was, through 
the clumsiness of the man, totally unfit to appear at the ball, being 
not at all after the last Parisian touch. Provoked at this misfortune, 
yet too. weak to bear another four hours’ sitting, she was mesmerized, 
her head taken off without her being sensible of pain, and after a 
few hours’ sleep she awoke much refreshed, her head where it should 
be, and her hair dressed ‘a ravir.’ These two last experiments I i 
cannot vouch for, not being present at their performance, but being ith 
related in the newspapers, there can hardly be a doubt of the facts 

7 having actually occurred. 

There is a collateral branch of this system, called clairvoyance, by 
which a person, after being put into a proper state, may with his eyes 
closed see clearly through a stone wall, or accurately describe at 
New-York the contents of a room or the occupation of a person at 
New-Orleans, or any other distant place. As it strikes me, this is an 
invention that ought to be suppressed by authority. It is putting a 
deadly weapon into the hands of an individual, that may be used 
for improper purposes. No one likes to have his private affairs, his 
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little sayings and doings pried into and reported to all the world, 
very probably too in a perverted form. Suppose a lady whose hus- 
band has been long absent in a distant land should wish to console 
herself in her lonely state by a ¢éte-d-téte with a second or third 
cousin, a young officer of the army, or one of the navy from a long 
cruise ; her other half, by the clairvoyant process, would see what 
was going on, and not being able to hear the innocent conversation, 
would be apt to think the couple were too near each other. He 
would immediately become jealous and unhappy. Or suppose far- 
ther, that a gentleman removed to a distance from his domestic 
comforts, should be discovered in close conference, in his bed-cham- 
ber, with his youthful clear-starcher, who was handling his linen 
like one accustomed to it; or what is very natural, that he should be 
near tothe chambermaid while she was modestly and in the kindest 
manner sewing on one of his buttons; the wife might think she saw 
her husband in a dangerous position, and feel quite uneasy, when in 
truth the man might be as pure as an icicle. In short,men and 
women at a distance from each other may be placed in situations 
apparently less equivocal, and their most innocent intentions or 
occupations be much misunderstood, I think therefore you will 
agree with me, that this discovery should not receive favor, but be 
pronounced ‘ useless, burdensome and dangerous.’ 

No where is observable more of puffing, flattery and self-adula- 
tion than in the public journals, When a new paper is to be estab- 
lished, one of the first things to be done is to engage the labor of a 
certain number of what are called puffers-up. This is a class of 
men found in many places, who work for small wages, payable 
chiefly in kind, who having little reputation for taste or literature, 
seek to bring themselves into notice by soliciting the favor of others 
to new works. That which is brought from afar is most valued. 
Thus you will often see a paragraph taken from a supposed or réal 
journal a thousand miles off, that will bestow a world of praise on 
a paper of the city, and proclaim in sounding terms the wide circu- 
lation it enjoys in the interior. This increases the number of its 
readers, and obtains for it the lucrative patronage of persons in 
trade, who like to have their names made visible far and wide, and 
the articles they deal in made known to those who come to the city. 
The city papers never fail to let their readers know how well they 
are thought of abroad, and a few of them have in a prominent part 
a list of all these flattering testimonials, which it is pretended are 
written in all countries from Dan to Beersheba ; places never heard 
of before, got up by the John Smiths and John Browns, who are every 
where to be found, ready instruments for all those who want to use 
names. 

This system is now so universally in vogue that no pea is 
expected to succeed without adopting it, and a large portion of cur- 
rent literature is indebted to the same means for bringing itself 
into notice. 

The whole is rather disgusting, yet in a country where the inhabi- 
tants are determined to go ahead, and are unscrupulous about the 
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means, they must and will have recourse to all and every method, 
even if it should not be a commendable one. At the same time I 
am not so cynical as to wish to dispense with a well-turned compli- 
ment when it is courteously applied, nor do I object to a spice of 

flattery ; which, when bestowed with tact and delicacy, is pleasing t 
not only to him who receives but to him who gives. When managed . 
with judgment it often conciliates enemies, and may be made a 
means of retaining friends. An anecdote, derived from a high source, 
will best illustrate my meaning. 3 

When Solomon was told that the Queen of Sheba intended to 
make him a visit, he determined to receive her with all the magnifi- 
cence his court could display and with every demonstration of re- 
spect due to so distinguished a personage. Beside arraying the inte- 
rior of his palace with every work of art which his own taste could 
suggest, or the skill of the East could invent, he caused the floor of t 
the apartment through which the Queen was to pass on her way to 
salute him on his throne, to be laid with looking-glasses. 

This novel display excited, as it well might, the admiration not 
only of the city but of all Judea. The Queen approached, and 
looking before her, discovered as she believed, a limpid sheet of 
water, tranquil and shining like a molten mirror. Being unwilling 
to injure her dress by allowing it to touch what she thought was 
water, she raised her garments as she advanced to the elevated spot 
where Solomon sat to receive her. In doing this she exhibited parts 
of her limbs just above the ankles, which the people here, profane 
though they are, never mention. This was an unfortunate display, 
but what was worse, it appeared that these parts were covered with 
hair, and Ya Emeen (O Trustworthy!) who shall say it? this was 
red! 1 should not venture to relate the circumstance where it not 
so well authenticated as to leave no doubt of its being a melancholy 
fact. 

Here was ‘a go,’ to use the words of the profane; enough in 
modern times to have stopped a funeral or felled a troop of horse, 
riders and all. Solomon slightly curled up his lip, as you and I 
should do, had we been present, for he was a little disconcerted, 
never having seen any thing of the kind before, though a person, as 
we all know, of profound wisdom, and very knowing in every thing 
that was in any way connected with the feminalities: With admirable 
presence of mind however, he composed his countenance almost 
immediately, while in the most gracious manner he bent toward her 
Majesty and said: ‘There is nothing new under the sun.’ The 
Queen on her part, perceived her mishap, and the impression she 
. had made, yet with great propriety and ready wit advanced toward 

the king, complimented him in the most adroit manner on his great 
wisdom and splendor, at the same time added: ‘ Behold the one- 
half was not told!’ The spectators were lost in admiration at the 
very delicate manner the royal personages had each slid out of this 
little embarrass, while the King and Queen continued passing com- 
pliments to each other till they separated ; which they did with many 
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tokens of mutual regard. Solomon ‘ gave unto the Queen all her 
desire, whatsoever she asked,’ while her Majesty,in return, gave 
spices, and very much gold and precious stones. 


New-York, twenty-second day of the 
Moon Show'’wal: Hegira, 1260. ; 


Better Sirteenth, 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


A rew days ago I went with my friend in the white cravat to visit 
a gentleman who inhabits a large mansion in a fashionable quarter 
of the town, who from small beginnings has amassed an ample for- 
tune, takes his ease, and dresses himself every day ‘in purple and 
fine linen.’ Individuals of this species, when they leave the count- 
ing-house, which hitherto they have been accustomed to make their 
studio, are invariably at a loss to know what they shall do with them- 
selves, or how they shall fill up vacant hours. Never before having 
had a moment of leisure from toil of mind or body, both continue 
to require the same stimulus by the same pursuit; and being edu- 
cated imperfectly, or solely with a view to their calling, the instant 
they are removed from the usual routine they find themselves with- 
out internal resource to sustain them in the new sphere they are at- 
tempting tomovein. In consequence of this deficiency, in nine cases 
out of ten the sober industrious man falls into bad habits; to turn 
gentleman and take to drink is not unusual ; or if he avoid either of 
these sins, he goes into the country, thinking to enjoy a tranquil life, 
surrounded by the beauties of nature. He soon finds however that 
nature has no charms for a mind like his; that agriculture requires 
knowledge he is too old to learn, and a kind of labor for which he 
has no fondness. He passes a wearisome life, full of vain regrets, 
or perhaps returns to his former business, in which he is pretty sure . 
to be unsuccessful, having lost his skill for want of constant prac- 
tice. There is a class who nevertheless are determined to be gentle- 
men; keep inthe city; own up-town lots; do nothing except nurse 
the gout or the dyspepsia; have a handsome house, rich furniture, 
horses and carriages, and above all, pictures. Let me describe to 
you one of these fresh-made gentlemen, with all the distinction his 
money has bought for him. 

On entering the house, the marks of wealth are visible in the 
quantity of rich furniture, supposed to be all for use, and bright or- 
naments, known to be all for show; the two main apartments which 
communicate with each other by wide doors, left open, give to the 
two the air of one entire piece. Here is displayed, one would be 
inclined to think, all the gentleman’s riches, so great is the quantity 
of moveables crammed into one moderate-sized space ; seats of va- 
rious forms, many of them for show, being too frail for use without 
risk of being brought to the ground ; the chimney-piece loaded with 
candle-sticks, girandoles, vases and smelling-bottles; while sus- 
pended from the ceiling is a chandelier, of sufficient dimensions for 
any mosque in Cairo, if such things were permitted there. Tables in 
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the centre and different parts of the room, on which are laid ele- 
gantly-bound books, with gilt edges ; all placed in so studied a man- 
ner as plainly to show that they are never studied. These various 
articles are arranged with evident attention to produce the best 
effect to the eye, and are so fresh in appearance as leave no doubt 
that they are meant merely as ornaments to be exhibited on spe- 
cial occasions. The walls are entirely covered with paintings or 
engravings, piled one above another, so as to give the room the air 
of a shop where such articles are sold, or a gallery where they are 
exhibited for money. They are placed, not according to beauty, 
or excellence of design or execution, but rather according to di- 
mensions ; as those who pack merchandise into boxes put a large 
parcel here and a small one there, that no space may be lost. The 
windows of the apartment being only at each end, and these 
shrouded with rich drapery, it happens, as you may well imagine, 
that three-fourths of the paintings are in a false light, and their 
beauties, if they ever had any, cannot be brought out. If perchance 
one is seen more conspicuous for its finish than another, its beauty 
is impaired by being found in bad company. A work of merit, a 
Madonna or a Claude, has for a pendant a common engraving of a 
‘View of the White-House at Washington,’ or a lithographic im- 
pression of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ on his desolate island, surrounded 
by his goats and parrots; a painting of Apollo is ¢é¢e-d-téte with that 
of a late President; one in all the simplicity of nature, the other in 
full regimentals; and the Virgin Mary is on friendly terms with Black 
Hawk. ; 

In the midst of this accumulated mass of glaring colors, this in- 
congruous assemblage of beauty and deformity, arranged without 
method, sits the master of the house; his eyes turned first to one 
side then to the other, with the self-satisfaction of one who says to 
himself, ‘These are mine.’ He receives you with cordiality, evi- 
dently pleased that you have chosen a propitious hour for the visit, 
when he is present to display his wealth and make public his taste 
for the fine arts. He follows your eyes to see where they will rest ; 
and when he thinks they are not directed to the objects he most 
prizes, will with a complacent air point to those most worthy your 
regard, being careful to add how he obtained them and how much 
they cost. Ina house thus bedecked, the most curious object is the 
man ; to see with what pleasure he views the signs of his opulence, 
and how self-satisfied he feels that by his riches he has been able to 
purchase what he believes to be taste. You soon see how far his 
judgment is to be relied upon, even in objects that may in them- 
selves possess merit. It is not certain that he has a correct idea 
of even the subject ; he knows nothing of the artist, or his peculiar 
talent; and as to the detail of the art, such as judgment in group- 
ing, correctness of light and shadow, harmony of coloring, expres- 
sion, and the like, he carefully avoids to discuss these points, for this 
is a knowledge his wealth could not buy. It seems to him sufficient 
that his walls are covered. 


Our Holy Prophet (on whom be blessings!) forbids us to have 
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pictures or statuary, lest we fall into idolatry. Yet this is no check 
to my feeling a sensation of pleasure at viewing objects of art. I 
cannot if I would withhold my delight while contemplating the bold 
conceptions of Michael Angelo, the rich coloring of Titian, or the 
soft beauties of Claude ; even marble warms me into sympathy. I 
indulge freely in the pleasure of beholding the just proportions of 
Apollo, the graceful form of Venus de Medici. I am affected by 
the woe of Niobe, and the agony of Laocoon draws from me a 
feeling of compassion. 

It appears to me that these are the feelings that finished composi- 
tions in the fine arts are calculated to inspire. When the mind has 
a perception of beauty and sublimity, it is on the way to acquire 
true taste; which consists not in the pleasure derived by the senses 
merely, but rather from the discriminating power of the mind, which 
selects subjects that warm the imagination and elevate the thoughts. 
They who go below this may have a certain degree of taste, but it 
is of a limited range, formed entirely by the gratification of the 
senses, not by any operation of the mind. A person may be born 
with lively sensibility, and yet not be deeply affected by the works 
of art; this effect is acquired mainly by a studious investigation of 
nature, assisted by judgment in comparing it with the works of dis- 
tinguished masters. It is not sufficient that a painting be true to 
nature; it must go beyond the original from which it is copied, in 
order to give a direction to the sensibilities. This is performed by 
the creative power of the artist, is called expression, and produces 
a harmonious effect. I apprehend farther, that taste once acquired 
may lose much of its purity by permitting the mind to dwell on in- 
ferior objects ; with these we may become so familiarized as to for- 
get the original standard which was once our guide, and may become 
at last pleased with fantastic forms we once should have shrunk from. 
We may come to set value on imitations of tame scenery, and feel 
none of the enlivening emotions which the artist produces by giving 
greater expression to natural objects. 

Some people are born with more aptitude than others to receive 
external impressions : the physical faculties may be more acute in 
one person than in another, and education is a powerful means of 
giving to the reflecting powers a higher tone. The rising sun is an 
object of pleasure to all; but how much more must be the emotion 
of pleasure felt by the cultivated man than that felt by the clown! 
And then the imaginative powers must be brought into exercise to 
stimulate and enlarge the range of the understanding; yet care 
must be had to keep it within proper bounds, that the conception 
should be just. 

It is not to be supposed that those who are much engaged in the 
ordinary concerns of life, who are absorbed by the cares and duties 
of business or a profession, can possess (or if they had it, can re- 
tain,) the power of nicely discriminating the beauties of nature or 
art. This is and must be the peculiar privilege of the man of lei- 
sure, who is an habitual observer, and whose mind is kept vigorous 
by constant exercise. 
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Taste needs to be nourished and disciplined, like every other fa- 
culty we wish should be active and true, the more so when the fre- 
quent view of grosser objects blunts the imagination, that quality 
on which taste is mainly founded. Persons of quick perception and 
warm temperament are no doubt those who soonest feel the full 
effect of pleasurable objects, and retain them longest; yet even 
these higher-endowed persons will need to regard the works of art 
very frequently to keep up the train of agreeable emotions. 

Let the rich buy paintings ; it is not an ill-advised outlay of super- 
fluous wealth. Even if they do not bring taste with them, they lead 
the way to acquire it, beside being one of the means of ennobling 
the mind. But the rich should keep in remembrance that it is not 
from the multitude and great variety of the works of art that ideas 
of beauty are derived, but rather by the choice selection of a few 
of the works of distinguished artists, the contemplation of which 
will mature the judgment and awaken loftier sentiments. 


New-York, twenty-seventh day of the } 
Moon Show’wal: Hegira, 1260. 


Letter Seventeenth. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


Tue pleasure I derive from frequent intercourse with my friend 
in the white cravat is greatly enhanced by the instructive lessons he 
is kind enough often to give me. He is a man past the meridian 
of life; has seen much, and judiciously observed ; has read much 
and reflected; beside which, he possesses an even temper and a 
tranquil mind: all these couitined, make me listen to his conversa- 
tion with constant pleasure, and I retain with satisfaction the know- 
ledge he is kind enough to impart. 

One day, with the thoughtlessness of youth, I expressed my sur- 
prise at seeing old people gay, when as I supposed age must have 
weakened their means of enjoyment, and diminished the circle of 
companions who were accustomed to join them in those lively re- 
creations which blunt the sense of care and smooth the current of 
life as it passes. I asked if the aged had the power of creating 
pleasures suited to their years; whether this power was inherent or 
whether it developes itself as time advances ; in short, I wished to 
learn how to receive without murmuring the burden of years as they 
approached, and when they did come, to know how to be old. 

My friend smiled at my request, and in his quiet way, answered 
me in the following words : 

‘I look upon it as a great art, that of knowing how to be old ; 
that is, to know how to bear with cheerfulness and dignity the change 
which takes place in our faculties, both mental and physical, as we 
advance in years; and I see so many persons who submit to their 
destiny with bad grace, that I think one should be taught in youth 
the best method to bear old age. Some people put on the old mau 
before their time, while others try to appear young after old age has 
laid his hand uponthem. In the first instance it is the mind that has 
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given way first; in the second, it is the body that has yielded before 
the mind, and in each case the person is in fault. Some people 
imagine that by appearing old they are thought to be wise, as taci- 
turn people are supposed to know much because they say little. 
By appearing old, too, sympathy is excited, and the world is kind 
enough to overlook without reproof the foibles of old men. Inthe 
second instance, of old men endeavoring to be thought young, vanity 
lies at the bottom. The show of physical strength we do not pos- 
sess is sure to bring down ridicule on him who practices the decep- 
tion. The true way is not to resist, but to yield with grace. As 
Time approaches, receive him with cheerfulness and he will treat 
you with lenity. If he should inflict a wound, good humor will hide 
the scar. 

Some complain of their lot, as if it could be avoided; become 
sour and out of temper, as if this would make it better. Some con- 
sider themselves warranted by years and gray hairs to transgress 
against the conventional forms of society, and to say and do things 
which are in themselves improper. They claim much indulgence 
for their own failings, which they rather encourage than repress, and 
grant none to the difference of manners and new modes of thinking 
of those who are younger than themselves. To correct this habit 
the old should not retire from the world too soon, or rather, they 
should do so gradually, as years increase, and they should often meet 
and converse with persons younger than themselves; by which 
means they keep pace with the times, while their manners and con- 
versation retain freshness, without the gravity of years degenerating 
into rigor and asperity. Both are gainers by the intercourse ; in the 
young it suppresses levity by the respect age generally inspires, and 
the old accustom themselves to submit to the improvements which 
time produces in mind as well as in matter. The interchange of 
thought is like friction to stiffened limbs; it keeps up their elasti- 
city. Above all, it prevents old men falling into the too common 
vice of selfishness. 

They who in early life have been so fortunate as to have teachers 
who directed their minds to the study of such subjects as invigorated 
and enlarged their intellectual powers, are much to be envied. If 
they have studied with method and gained the knowledge which 
has been useful in their intercourse with their fellow men, they have 
acquired a standing in society and been resorted to as men whose 
judgments might be relied upon to decide doubtful questions ; and 
in being thus serviceable to the world they have increased the sum 
of their own happiness, and laid a foundation for the strength of 
mind which never fails to sustain old age. A cultivated under- 
standing, while it gives us just grounds for self-esteem, elevates us 
in the eyes of mankind, and what is more, furnishes us with a re- 
pository whence we may always draw wholesome reflections and 
pleasant recollections, to be called up when old age unfits us for 
reading. But it must be borne in mind that to form the character, 
much depends on the manner we are instructed. It is not difficult 
to give good principles, but their effect may be destroyed by the mode 
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they are instilled. We may be taught to perform virtuous acts 
from bad motives. 

There must be a period when men advanced in life take little in- 
terest in books, and when the infirmities of age prevent them from 
sustaining conversation ; then it is that they are thrown on their inter- 
nal resources, and he who is rich has more enjoyment than he who 
is poor. Reflection must then come in, to prevent the mind from 
becoming inert for want of action, and reflection will be more or 
less pleasing as the understanding has been properly cultivated, or 
suffered to waste its energies in idleness or unworthy pursuits. The 
training in early life to the habit of reflecting on what one reads and 
sees, is a good way of preparing the means to bear old age in a be- 
coming manner: it gives solidity to the character, and enables one 
to account for and view with equanimity of temper the many incon- 
sistences that abound among mankind. 

It is, I think, possible to teach youth the rudiments of the know- 
ledge how to be old ; not by making young people put on the habits, 
manners and notions of old persons, but by directing their minds in 
such a way as to fit them to bear with propriety each period of age 
as it advances. 

Some people say, ‘ Read a great deal and you will know a great 
deal.’ This does not follow. Most people do read a great deal, but 
few read with method, or make a good selection of subjects. In this 
case the mind is full of ideas; but they are so packed together that 
no single one is uppermost, and a man may thus be really ignorant 
though overflowing with learning. Such a man has read too much 
and reflected too little. ‘There are many men who are not readers, 
and many of the laboring classes have no leisure to read, supposing 
they had the inclination ; yet we as often see these persons happy as 
we do students or habitual readers. It is because they observe and 
reflect whenever they are not engaged in the active duties of their 
calling. Thisis a proof that books are not the only requisite to con- 
tentment. 

We are all fond of quoting the sayings of the ancients, and the 
names of many of them are held in well-merited respect by pos- 
terity. They must have been men of sound minds and of great 
observation; but their knowledge could not, much of it, have been 
acquired by reading, for books and manuscripts were not so abun- 
dant in their time as they are now. Their knowledge of men and 
the rectitude of their moral sentiments must have been the result 
of close observation and constant reflection. It is worthy of notice 
that a habit of reflection gives a controlling power over the thoughts ; 
enables us not only to direct them to the contemplation of proper 
objects, but to fix them upon subjects by which the mind may be kept 
in wholesome exercise, and the recollections be made pleasing. The 
reflecting man compares things with each other, by which means his 
judgment becomes correct and his decisions just. He is not led to 
form hasty determinations, but rather to weigh with calmness the sub- 
jects that are submitted to him, and thus his character is marked by 
VOL. XXIX, 32 
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solidity. He cannot fail of gaining the respect of his fellow-men, and 
as a consequence be elevated in his own estimation and increase the 
sum of his own happiness. For self-esteem, when founded on a 
good understanding, and indulged in rationally, is a powerful incen- 
tive to virtue, and to be virtuous is to be contented. 

Thus far I have endeavored to show the importance of cultivating 
the understanding, the happy effect it produces on the character, and 
the influence it has, to create means to promote the comfort of old 
age. It is not however the sole means; there is another which is 
equally necessary, and which requires early culture to render it one 
of the blessings of life, and form one of the ingredients of good 
character. I mean the Imagination. This is a power of the mind 
by which may be created images of scenes which have no real ex- 
istence, and which may not be like any of the objects that surround 
us. ‘This power is in us for the seeming purpose of quickening the 
reasoning faculties, for we see in real life that without it the mind 
becomes heavy, and makes no onward progress in acquiring new 
perceptions. When the scenes thus created are founded on nature, 
we say the person who conceives them has a well-regulated imagi- 
nation ; on the other hand, when they greatly depart from nature, we 
say he has a disordered imagination. If the departure from nature 
be slight, we say the image is colored ; but when it is at total variance 
and the process is continued long and steadfastly, the person loses 
control over his thoughts and becomes what we call deranged, which 
means that his intellect has become disordered by an improper use 
of it; and when this irregular application of the intellect is directed 
toward any of the passions by which any one of them is called into 
action in a strong degree, the person’s case is desperate. 

The power of the imagination is very great, and increases in 
strength the more it is exercised ; it will therefore at once be per- 
ceived, that unless we begin early to give it a proper direction, and 
keep it within the bounds of reality and virtue, we are raising against 


ourselves a force that must overwhelm us, even before age, if left to 


itself, could accomplish the work. A more dismal spectacle cannot 
be exhibited than that of an old man with an imagination beyond 
his control; who habitually suffers his thoughts so to wander and 
dwell on improper objects as no longer to have the power of regu- 
lating them. He has ceased to be a creature of reason, at the 
moment when of all others the realities of life should be present 
to his mind. I| incline to the opinion that the imagination never 
leaves us ; that it is strong even in advanced life, when the passions 
are supposed to be weak, but being directed to objects where the 
passions are but little brought into play, and being unaccompanied 
by enthusiasm, it is not so apparent as it is in youth. 

The liability of the mind to mixed emotions is a cause why the 
imagination may be made the source of pleasure, and also the foun- 
tain whence may spring much pain. If the understanding has been 
strengthened by proper culture, it may in most cases check its wan- 
derings and form with it an alliance which will have a wholesome 
influence onthe character. The understanding, like a sober matron, 
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may give wise counsels when leading in the strait path of life, while 
her more lively follower may enliven the journey by a sprightly tale. 
The one will pursue her onward course with a firm step, while the 
other will occasionally go astray to gather flowers by the wayside. 
The imagination left to its own guidance soon misleads its votary. 
It elevates him at first by high expectations, which proving false, he 
flies to the other extreme, and is kept in dread of evils which may 
never befal him. 

‘ Une imagination forte produit Vevenement méme,’ says Mon- 
taigne. But there is a permitted range to the imagination, which is 
productive of real pleasure, and gives a stimulus to the functions of 
life, by exciting sensibilities and tastes which form the elements of 
high moral feeling. While the purest moral thoughts may be 
debased by the power the imaginative propensities possess of bring- 
ing them into alliance with animal sensations, it must yet be ob- 
served, by way of counterbalance, that objects of sense merely may 
be ennobled by ideas of beauty and order. If the imaginative tastes 
have been disciplined, the old have a medium of enjoyment, and 
may be said to live a second time the life they have passed. Memory 
is the first of the mental powers which gives sign of the decay of 
our vital energies; the imagination in some degree supplies its 
place by giving new action to the thinking faculties, and thus filling 
up the vacuum which might exist in the mind. 

It is innocent, and a fit subject to engage the mind with, the ima- 
gining how we should act under untried circumstances ; it may serve 
to prepare us to perform our duty, should the circumstances we 
paint to ourselves ever occur. We may safely indulge the pleasing 
vision which represents us as doing praiseworthy actions, for it may 
excite us, when under the influence of sober reason, to put into prac- 
tice the virtue we only thought of. And the imagination is in the 
exercise of its legitimate functions when it presents to us subjects 
worthy of imitation, which harmonize with truth, and are adapted to 
our condition: We may figure to ourselves the new enjoyments we 
should experience by an improvement of our worldly state, and may 
imagine modes by which these enjoyments may be heightened. 
While the old, by the decay of memory, are prevented from drawing 
a full measure of pleasure from recollections of the past, and the 
realities of life may cease to produce their accustomed excitement ; 
the exercise of the imagination offers a resource against weariness, 
and awakens the thoughts to new hopes of the future. The old 
may be permitted a wider scope for their visions, there being less 
danger to the intellect than if they were in the full use of all their 
vital functions. 

In contemplating the objects of domestic life which surround 
them, the old may indulge freely in the pleasing anticipations of the 
future welfare of their near relatives or offspring, and thus derive a 
merited reward for the care they have bestowed upon the objects 
of their affection. A person with a cultivated understanding, as I 
have supposed one to be, and who has been an observer, cannot be 
wanting in the power of creating other sources of mental enjoy- 
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ment, such as those derived from impressions made on the mind by 
the works of art or the beauties of nature. Objects of taste, the 
experiments of art and the improvements of science, may by rapid 
combinations of the imaginative powers be made subservient to the 
purpose of self-gratification, and occupy the thoughts with delight- 

ful recreation. The state of mind thus produced will influence the 

b disposition to cultivate the social feelings and open the heart to the 

; strongest impulses of natural affection. And what purer source of sat- 
isfaction can a sensible and warm-hearted person possess than in con- 
tributing to the comfort of others by his sympathy in their joys and 
sorrows ; and, by showing them the tranquil pleasures he has ac- 
quired, teach them how to be old.’ 

You have no doubt already perceived, dear Ahmaad, that my friend 
has mounted one of his hobbies. I think it advisable to stop him 
here, that you may not become wearied by the ride, intending here- 
after to tax your patience by listening to much more that he said on 
the same subject. 


New-York, seventh day of the Moon 
Zeo'lckadeh : Hegira, 1260. } 








THE EN D. 





‘Iv all our hopes and all our fears 
Were prisoned in life’s narrow bounds; 

+H If, travellers through this vale of tears, 
q We saw no better world beyond ; 
Ob! what would check the rising sigh, 

What earthly thing could pleasure give? 
Oh, who would venture then to die ? 

Oh, who would venture then to live ?’— Bowgnringo. 


I. 


Wuart shall the end be? to sleep in dull silence, 
Forever beneath the lone valley’s cold sod? 
To moulder to dust, both the soul and the body, 
And never to look on the face of a Gop? 
Is this then the end to which we are hast’ning ? 
And was it for this, our miracle-birth ? 
The thought then, how cheerless, how sad, and how dreary, 
That when life is o’er, this head, weak and weary, 
Forever must lie on the cold lap of earth! 


If. 





But no! the heart sickens at such a sad picture, 
And revolts at the Infidel’s boasted belief ; 
i Then turns, and by faith sees that glorious future, 
yi Where Jesus vouchsafed to the crucified thief, 
That all who believed should meet him in Heaven ; 
Should sing a new song, and repeat the glad story 
Of love to His name who is ‘ mighty to save,’ 
And ‘ strong to redeem’ from the bonds of the grave, 
The spirit immortal, and waft it to glory. 


New-York, January, 1847. 
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LINE S§ 


WRITTEN TWENTY YEARS AFTER MARRIAGE. 


Dear wife, some twenty years have flown 
Since you and I agreed to marry ; 
That you were rather young, I own, 
But then I was too old to tarry. 
In single state full long enough 
I’d lived, and wished to try the double; 
Friendship I’d found but meagre stuff, 
And Fame an evanescent bubble. 


From books no more a solace came, 
To soothé me in my lonesome times, 
And writing prose seemed very tame, 
And still more stupid stringing rhymes. 
The drama I pronounced a bore, 
I cared not for a mimic passion, 
Or plots and characters of yore, 
When solemn nonsense was in fashion. 


# 


There was a vacuum in my heart, 
A sort of strange and constant longing ; 
And through my brain what thoughts would dart, 
How many shapes go wildly thronging ! 
My feelings, that were like a feather, 
Became so heavy, sad, peculiar ; 
At first I guessed it was the weather, 
And then my ancient sweet-heart, Juxia. 


But when the former grew quite warm, 
And quite as warmly smiled the latter, 
I found that neither sun nor storm 
Nor gentle Juzia was the matter: 
‘ Who is it, then?’ I madly cried, 
‘It must be some such charming fairy ; 
A lovelier one,’ my soul replied, 
‘ Delicious, dear, enchanting Mary 


| 
| 
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sarge 


At first you doubted, then refused 
To listen to my sudden wooing, 
But when you paused and wily mused 
Upon your charms and my undoing, 
Your tender breast relenting knew 
Something of Love’s sublime emotion, 
And finally repaid the true 
Deep fervor of my soul’s devotion. 


Sweet wife ! did I not tell you sooth 
That we should always love each other, 
That I would always be in truth 
Your more than husband, father, brother ? 
Ah! what have you not been to me! 
My hope, my joy, my pride, my treasure, 
Since twenty years have flown with thee, 
Like dreams of pure unruffled pleasure. Faux. 
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Tue blessing of mediocrity, that middle state, neither rich nor 
poor; neither famous nor insignificant ; neither ugly nor handsome ; 
neither tall nor short ; neither fat norlean; ona level; a fair sample 
of what man can be; enjoying what man can enjoy; not dying in 
one’s youth, nor living down to the ‘ slippered pantaloon ;’ is sup- 

posed very wise and pious to wish for, but practically very poor to 

have. With your leave, kind reader, we will endeavor, according 

to our poor ability, to show the true happiness of a state you are 

probably trying to avoid. 

The unhappiness of wealth lies in this, that it disappoints the 
hopes. The rich man is disappointed. Not that wealth has it not 
in its power to do much good and compass noble ends ; not that it 
has not great privileges. But it is not every thing. If man ex- 
panded in heart as his purse swelled ; if his intellect grew with his 
pocket; if his moral views extended with his domains; if man 
were not man, but an angel, wealth would bring untold blessings, 
and I would pray for it as I pray now for a contented mind. But 
what is the case? The boy, yes, the man, sees what he might do 
with it; he pines for it; works for it; drudges for it; and has it. 
Where is he now himself? He has contracted habits of mind and 
body in his acquisitions which he cannot throw off; he has outraged 
nature. He did not grow in benevolence as he increased in money. 
He occupies an elevation, to be sure. He is on a high mountain,‘ 
and is chilled by the thin air. He is a wonder to his neighbors ; 
an object of envy to many; but wealth does not bring him peace 
necessarily. He thought it would. It clogs him; it is weighty. 
The dollars sunk the sailor who jumped overboard to swim to land 
from a sinking ship with his pockets full of specie. We say, wealth 
acquired disappoints the hopes; and hope is necessary to happiness ; 
hope for some greatend. This the man of moderate fortune always 
may have. He is constantly bettering his condition, getting nearer 
and nearer to his object. His interest is awake ; life is full of ex- 
citement to him. There is a curtain soon to be raised which shall 
display a magnificent scene. He is like the boy sitting in the thea- 
tre, before the curtain rises. The noise and din of life is the music 
of the orchestra to him ; soon, very soon—next year, perhaps — his 
hopes will be fulfilled ! We hope not, for human happiness. For 
then he will be like the same boy going home at twelve o’clock at 
night from his stolen pleasure, to find himself locked out, He has 
come to the end of the play, and is in the cold street without rest. 

But look at genius. It is an excrescence; unnatural, even if 
beautiful. Too large fruit breaks the branches of the tree. Our 
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medical books tell us fat is a disease. Eat a piece of that huge 
porker slaughtered lately in Boston, weighing eight hundred and 
fifty pounds, and ten to one you eat a fever or a dysentery. ‘ What 
has become of the geniuses ?’ we ask; ‘ have they been happy men?’ 
A thousand voices from the crowd cry: ‘1 would be willing to suffer 
all that genius ever suffered ; its pangs and crosses ; its poverty and 
neglect; woes that out-speak the Newgate Calendar; only let me 
be famous, like Shakspeare or Milton ; only let me die in the midst 
of conquest, like Alexander! What glory to die in despair, like 
Brutus! what splendid horror! No; I think I would be Bona- 
parte, strutting about in military boots upon St. Helena, and ima- 
gining the white-crested waves that beat upon the rocky prison to be 
troops of white-plumed horsemen coming furiously to the charge !’ 
‘And I,’ lisps an ambitious little miss of sixteen, ‘ thould like to die 
like Mithith Jordan, on a thofa, after fathinating a printhe; my 
heart broken with tender melancholy !’ 

Genius is good to look at, not to take. It pays for its high voca- 
tion. It coins its blood; its sweet voices are sighs from a broken 
heart; its pathos is real wo; and that sound that comes to our 
ears, softened by distance, is a piercing shriek of agony where it 
originates. Be a Byron, my youngster, penning burning words 
about a wife you loved, separated from you by seas, and worse still, 
by an incapacity to understand a poet’s soul; see your daughter 
turn away from you as if you were a snake; and with a heart yearn- 
ing for love and affection, be desolate and lonely like him —and you 
had better be an apothecary or measure tape. ; 

But perhaps, my reader, you aim at political distinction. You 
are now only a voter in the sixth ward. Nobody knows you but 
your baker and butcher and milk-man. They know you, and mean 
to know you. You can’t get away from them. Let me ask you, 
is this small fame always agreeable? Would you not like some- 
times, about quarter-day, to be unknown even to these three humble 
individuals ? What then will be your state when, mounted on a 
chair above the multitude, not only the baker and butcher and milk- 
man look after you, but twenty millions cry out at once ‘ Mr. Polk!’ 
What hope of escape? There is no corner where you can be un- 
known for a moment; you cannot any more look at the new prints 
in the book-sellers’ windows ; you cannot lounge any more, and 
read the papers at ease. You are the cockerel on the top of the 
meeting-house steeple ; every body can see you that wants to, and 
you feel every gust of popular air. You obey the strongest party, 
as the aforesaid cockerel obeys the strongest wind; and the most 
you get for your eminence is the title of ‘ fickle.’ Depend upon it, 
you are better off as an humble voter in the sixth ward. 


‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’ 


Is the glitter of royalty, the pomp of courts, any recompense for 
the fear in which most princes live? Would you be Louis Philippe, 
and ride in a carriage to be shot at every now and then? Compare 
a ride in your neat buggy out to Harlem with that of a king in his 
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coach-and-four, trembling with every turn of the wheels lest a mus- 
ket-ball pass through his head. Have you read history for nothing ? 
Do you still pine for eminence? Become a candidate for office in 
a country-district, and see the things that will be said of you. The 
dear people of the opposite party will fish up something true, and 
invent what cannot be proved. You may be elected; but while 
you gain office, ten to one you lose character and standing in your 
community. The fact may be, you are not good enough to be emi- 
nent. Dirt is a very good thing in a garden, but bring it into the 
house and it becomes odious. 

Here is a young lady who grows thin because she is not a belle. 
Has she considered what the life of a beauty is? To be flattered 
by every body, besieged with ‘ blarney’ and lies, mock affection and 
insincere friendship ; to be stared at in the street, and to be con- 
scious that beauty is preferred to worth ; to feel inferior and be su- 
perior in place; to be obliged to still every true emotion of the 
heart; never to love, but to be married in obedience to what the 
fashionable world says she ought to do; finally to wear paint and false 
hair, false teeth, and to be false in every thing ; and dying, give direc- 
tions about the grave-dress, as becoming or not. My dear young lady, 
be a milk-maid ; dress your rich tresses in the glass of the still water ; 
love some honest lad who will doat upon you; become the mother 
of good men; die with some sense that you have not lived in vain; 
leave the memory of good deeds to the poor; that you were a good 
mother, a kind neighbor, a nice house-keeper, a frugal wife; and 
such a reputation is worth all the homage beauty receives, a thou- 
sand times over. 

And you, Sir, would be tall, and knock your new hat to pieces 
in a stage-coach ; find your feet dangling out of bed in a country- 
inn, on a cold night; pay extra for your broad-cloth cloak; wear 
low-heels, and let your feet into the mud; fall in love with a short 
woman of fortune, and give up the match to escape ridicule; make 
a constant obeisance in garden-walks; never taste a mouthful of 
' warm soup, and live upon cold potatoes, on account of the distance 
between the plate and your mouth, every morsel being cooled in a 
long current of air; be called ‘lathy’ if you are lean, and ‘a mon- 
ster’ if you are fat. Have you considered, Sir, all these conditions 
of escaping your modest mediocrity of five-feet-six 4 

Truly he is most happy who occupies a middle ground as to mo- 
ney, fame and size. The respectable men and women of the world 
enjoy life, while the extremes are miserable; the one from surfeit, 
the other from hunger. It might be shown that there is a near re- 
semblance between the highest (so called) and the lowest society. 
The same reckless disregard of public opinion ; only in the one it 
is called independence, in the other desperation. Kings and heroes 
murder, and attain their ends by violence, and so do robbers and 
house-breakers. Very fashionable people turn night into day, and 
so do thieves and cut-throats and gamblers. Dandies change their 
dress many times in a day, and so do those who disguise themselves 
for plunder or to escape the police. The wealthy ride in coaches ; 
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so do their servants, only on the outside; and the best part of the 
turkey often goes into the kitchen. It is said that the nobility of 
England are proverbially careless about dress; so are beggars. 

It is not denied that there is great virtue in high places, often ; 
but so is there in low and humble ones. But as man in his best 
estate is neither fat nor lean, neither tall nor short, so we contend 
ho is in that condition neither rich nor poor, neither famous nor in- 
significant. Genius, in a popular sense, is unpractical. The men 
who live for fame live for themselves, not for the world. Wealth 
does not fulfil the expectations of the rich ; office does not exempt 
from care and vexation; beauty is more flattered than loved; and 
in short, the general level is more accordant to nature, and there- 
fore most likely to be happy. ‘Give me then,’ the wise man says, 
‘to live a calm life, away from disputes and rivalries, in the enjoy- 
ment of the works of Gop, where I may feel myself growing in 
self-control and self-respect, and more anxious about how I stand 
before my Creator than before man.’ 
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‘ Tue nights are o’er when by the shore 
We strayed, thy arm in mine.’—Gzorex Hil. 


Txoven in anger last we parted, 
And we ne’er may meet again ; 
Though thou deemest me cold-hearted; 
Fickle, selfish, false and vain ; 
Wilt thou pardon my transgression, 
And from bitter thoughts refrain ? 
Wilt thou let each kind impression 
Stamped upon thy heart remain? 


Time will show thee, scornful maiden, 
_ Thou hast falsely judg’d of me, 
And hast spurn’d a bosom laden 
With undying love for thee. 
Thou wilt win perchance a lover, 
Wealthier, but too late will find 
Gilded clouds are oft a cover 
That the tempest lurks behind! 


Thou hast tuned my harp to sadness, 
Wrench’d its strings with heedless straizi; 
Till its voice, once full of gladness, 
Echoes now but notes of pain: 
But amid the storm-cloud scowling 
Oft the rainbow bright will come, 
And the tempest’s rudest howling 
Swiftest bears the vessel home! 


VOL. XXIX. 33 
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Taz following authentic narrative of stirring adventure is derived from an eye-witness of the in- 
teresting events which it describes. We cannot permit it to pass to our geaders without remarking 
that it is to such men as the brave and wary officer who had command of the boats on the occasion 
referred to, that the United States’ Navy is indebted for its high renown throughout the world. It 
may be proper to add, that a prominent incident of that excellent and popular work, ‘Conquest and 
Self-Conguest,’ is confirmatory of the authenticity of one seene in the present narrative. 


Ep. EnwIoKERBOCKER. 





In the winter of 1819, when the late Commodore Patterson com- 
manded the United States’ naval forces in the Gulf of Mexico and 
on the coast of Louisiana, the United States’ schooner Lynx, then 
commanded by the gallant and lamented Lieutenant J. H. Madison, 
was ordered to cruise between the mouths of the Mississippi river 
and the harbor of Galveston, at which place Larirre had a force 
of some three hundred and fifty men. The prizes captured from 
the Spaniards by the privateers of Lafitte were taken to Galveston, 
and in lieu of money the crews were paid off with certain portions 
of the cargo, which ultimately were irregularly introduced into the 
United States, in boats through our western rivers, the Sabine, Me- 
mento and Calcasiu. It was to prevent this illicit trade, and to 
protect our citizens on that coast, that decided the Commodore to 
give the Lynx that destination. 

On arriving off the Memento river the schooner was brought to 
anchor, there not being sufficient water on the bar for her to enter. 
Boats were despatched immediately, under charge of her First Lieu- 
tenant, (the present Commander J. M. McInrosu,) who, very soon 
after getting into the river, overhauled a fishing-boat, from a settle- 
ment some distance up the river, and learned from the crew that two 
armed boats, with some eight or ten men in each, had left the pre- 
vious night for the Sabine; that these boats belonged to Galveston, 
and that the men pretended to be cruising under authority from 
Lafitte. They had ascended the rivers Memento and Calcasiu, 
and in many instances had robbed the citizens and horribly abused 
the females. Lieutenant McIntosh also ascertained that a small 
privateer, cruising under the orders of Lafitte, had captured on the 
Campeachy bank a Spanish schooner, and had succeeded in getting 
the privateer and schooner over the bar of the Calcasiu river, had 
ascended it some hundred miles, and were still trading with the in- 
habitants, who were few and widely scattered apart; and that ap- 
prehension was felt that after disposing of their goods they might 
maltreat them. It was soon discovered that one of the crew of the 
fishing-boat was more intelligent than the rest, and a pilot, for they 
seldom visited rivers except for the purposes already alluded to; 
there was therefore little time lost in making an agreement with 
him and taking him to the Lynx. The information was no sooner 
communicated to the active and vigilant commander of the schooner 
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than the hoarse voice of the boatswain was heard: ‘ All hands up 
anchor, ahoy!’ It was soon secured, and all sail set for the Sabine, 
Lieutenant Madison wishing first to get possession of the armed 
boats. The shoal water at the mouth of the Sabine runs off a long 
distance, and the schooner had again to be anchored and the boats 
despatched ; now, under charge of the sailing-master, Mr. King, 
and a midshipman. The boats of the Lynx were necessarily small, 
for she was but about one hundred tons’ burthen, and it was advisa- 
ble not to overload them with men, lest it should impede them in 
pulling, as the boats they were after were described as being very 
fast. 

Just before night Mr. King left with his two boats and ten men, 
with instructions to guard the mouth of the river closely during the 
night, so as to prevent the boats escaping, and at day-light to ascend 
the river until he found them. He had not however proceeded far 
before they were in sight, and the chase commenced. For two hours 
the boats from Galveston held their own, but after that our boats 
gained rapidly, and the chase soon terminated by the piratical boats 
running ashore, and the men jumping out and concealing them- 
selves in the immense cane-swamps which arise on the sides of this 
stream near its mouth. Mr. King, finding it impossible to get the 
men, and aware of the anxiety of his commander to proceed at the 
earliest moment to the Calcasiu river, in hopes of securing the pri- 
vateer, took his two prizes (both fine boats) in tow, and before the 
sun had left us for the day, he was on board. The captured boats 
could not be hoisted in, but were soon dropped astern; and again 
the little Lynx spread her canvass, looking northerly for the Calca- 
siu. The distance between the mouths of these rivers, the reader 
must recollect, is not great; and as the morning broke, the pilot 
pointed out the mouth of the river; and when abreast of it, and as 
near as safety would permit the schooner to be carried, she was an- 
chored, and preparations were commenced to ascend the river. 
Lieutenant McIntosh was ordered to take command of the expedi- 
tion, and Purser Fanning, since dead, volunteered to amunialk one 
of the boats. The two prize-boats were selected, from their size 
and for being equally fast with those of the Lynx. One week’s 
provisions for twelve men and their officers, a musket and pistol for 
each, and good tarpaulins for keeping them dry, were provided, and 
the expedition started. 

There was but little of interest for the first fifty or sixty miles. 
The land on each side of the river was low; the river itself sinuous 
and abrupt in its turnings, but gradually becoming more fresh, with 
less current. About the commencement of the second night, how- 
ever, after having passed through several lakes, some of which were 
so large as to make it difficult to see the opposite shores, the river 
contracted ; the land became more elevated, with a most luxuriant 
and large growth of forest-trees. The pilot now informed Lieute- 
nant McIntosh that it would be necessary to proceed with great 
caution, as he believed they were getting in the neighborhood of 
the search. The oars were immediately muffled, and the boats 
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took different sides of the river, to prevent the possibility of passing 
the vessels. As they ascended the river it still contracted, until the 
limbs of the immense forest-trees touched and formed a canopy 
which excluded almost the sight of the stars. It had now become 
intensely exciting. The darkness of the water—for it becomes, 
after ascending a hundred miles up, almost black—the trees shut- 
ting out the heavens, and the dreadful howlinge of wild beasts, 
apparently immediately over the boats; the screeching of that night- 
bird, the owl, and the bellowing of some hundreds of cattle pur- 
sued by the barking wolves, and dashing in their fury along the 
banks of the stream, all combined to make the scene one of wild 
and exciting adventure. 

Just previous to the dawning of day the loud crowing of a fowl 
indicated an approach to some habitation, and the pilot desired the 
boats might be checked. They were pulled to the middle of the 
river and made fast to a sawyer to await the day-light, which soon 
appeared, when there was discovered a short distance above, on the 
right bank of the river, a log-house, enclosed with what is termed a 
Virginia fence. The landing-place was soon reached, and Lieute- 
nant McIntosh and his companion, Purser Fanning, proceeded to 
the house, and after some little time they succeeded in awakening 
the inmates. 

As the door opened, a figure presented itself which it would be 
difficult to describe. He (for it proved to be a man) bore all the 
marks of having worked hard, lived hard, and being about to die 
hard. He was tall, but had become as gaunt a skeleton as Dr. Ed- 
son, and his countenance was of that ghastly hue which so strongly 
marks the subjects of that horrible disease, the fever-and-ague. 
After exchanging the usual salutation of ‘Good morning,’ he asked : 

‘Strangers, is you from Galveston ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ was the reply. 5 

‘Is you some of Lafitte’s people, and has you any thing to trade ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well then, if you takes my advice, you ll keep a sharp look-out, 
for the militia is up and a’ter the captain and men of one of your 
vessels that’s up here stowed away.’ 

The morning being damp with a heavy dew, the officers had on 
ponseee which concealed all traces of uniform ; and Lieutenant 

cIntosh quickly discovered that with a little management the pri- 
vateer and her prize was in his grasp. He asked if the militia had 
captured any of the men. 

‘ No, they was a little bit too quick for’em. You see, strangers, 
I gi’n’em a hint that the militia was coming; the captain of militia 
come. a’ter me, but this d—d fever-and-ague had me so fast lL 


could n’t go; so I axt him what was the muss, and he told me that 
so soon as he could get men enough he was to take the pirates, for 
he called ’em all pirates.’ 

‘Well, do you know what has become of the captain of the pri- 
vateer and his crew ? 


‘No, I do n’t; but I guess, a’ter they hid the vessels, they tried 
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for Galveston; but I thinks they will have a scramble ‘fore they 
catch it.’ 

‘We would like very much to find the vessels, so that we could 
put our goods in them, for we have only open boats, and then we 
will go away until all is quiet again.’ 

‘ Well, strangers, I Il tell you; but I guess it’s worth a trifle, as 
no one but me knows.’ 

‘Oh, yes; you shall have ten dollars. Is that enough ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well, now, where are they? Be quick, for we must get out of 
the way of your militia.’ 

‘You must pull up the river for a quarter of a mile, on the left- 
hand side; look sharp, and you ’Il see a bayou; the mouth is little, 
but it grows big a’ter you ’re in. You goes into this ’ere bayou, 
and I guess a’ter you pull ’bout say one mile and a quarter, you ‘ll 
see the privateer.’ 

‘Can you get to the vessels by land from your house? and how 
far is it?’ 

‘Oh, certain you kin ; it is bout a mile, I guess.’ 

‘Have you a horse ?” 

‘ Yes, he is there, back of the house.’ 

‘ Now walk down to the landing, and see our boats and our goods.’ 

This was soon accomplished; but when it was discovered that 
the boats contained no goods, the astonishment of this ignorant man 
may be imagined, but not easily described. Lieutenant McIntosh 
now called to one of his best men, directing him to get his musket 
and come ashore, which was promptly done. He then ordered him 
to take charge of the countryman, to allow him to get on his horse, 
but to take the bridle himself, and make him go to the vessels, and 
if he arrived first, to remain untilhe came. The distance was soon 
pulled in the boats, and the vessels found. Their sails were unbent, 
running-rigging unrove and put below; and, from the cocoa about 
the deck of the prize-schooner, it was evident that her cargo had 
been taken out. All hands were soon employed in bending sails 
and reeving rigging ; and in the mean time the man arrived, lead- 
ing the horse by the bridle, and the ghostly-looking informant astride 
of him. 

‘Now, Sir,’ said Lieutenant McIntosh, ‘ you have so far directed 
me correctly ; tell me where the cargo has been concealed, and I 
will let you go back to your house. I see there has been a cargo of 
cocoa landed, and if I do not find it, you shall be taken to New- 
Orleans and be tried for dealing with pirates.’ 

‘So help me Gop, stranger, I do n’t know where the cuckeho be ; 
but this I tell you, them pirates, as you call ’em, axt me for some 
bulls’-hides to cover up the goods; and they tell’d me when they 
come to take ’em away, they would pay me; so I gi’n ’em twelve. 
You see, if I had n’t gi’n ’em they would taken ’em, any how.’ 

Satisfied that the cargo was somewhere in the neighborhood, 
Purser Fanning was directed to take one of the boats and pull close 
to the shore down the bayou, and wherever he saw any thing which 
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would indicate that a landing had been made, to examine, and if 
successful in finding the cargo, to fire a musket, and immediately to 
commence with his crew to remove it as near the water for re-ship- 
ping as practicable. The report of a musket was soon heard, and 
the prize-schooner being now ready, the privateer was taken in tow, 
and with a light breeze proceeded down about half a mile and an- 
chored a short distance from the shore, to take again aboard the 
cargo discharged from her but a few days before. The informant 
in the mean time had been permitted to return alone to his house, 
with a promise never again to have any thing to do with pirates. 
The taking the cargo on board, consisting of bags of cocoa and 
Peruvian bark, was soon accomplished; the anchor was weighed 
and the vessels towed out of the bayou by the boats, when they 
commenced descending the river, and about night-fall reached the 
spot they had left so early in the morning. The men had had a 
most fatiguing time since they had left the schooner, and Lieute- 
nant McIntosh determined to let them have a comfortable night’s 
rest. They were therefore ordered, so soon as they had their sup- 
pers, to go below in the vessels; but they preferred the decks, 
swearing they had ‘seen too many d—d centipedes and scor- 
pions in the bloody crafts to venture under deck.’ At day-light the 
next morning some of the men bent the sails and rove the rigging 
of the privateer, while the others were cutting a good load of wood 
to ballast her, and which would be very useful in the Lynx. 

About mid-day, every thing being prepared, sail was made down 
the river, and on the third day after, the expedition reached the 
Lynx without accident. No time was to be lost, for the captain yet 
hoped to get possession of the men who had been chased ashore in 
the Sabine. The schooner with the prizes were soon once more 
under way, and stretching southerly for the Memento river. On ar- 
riving there, the two prize schooners were sent in and anchored, 
there to remain under charge of an officer and a few men, until the 
return from Galveston, for which port sail was made with all des- 
patch. 

The weather had become exceedingly foggy, and the captain, sup- 
posing from the run that he must be off Galveston, hove to, in hopes 
that the fog would disperse. Toward meridian, a breeze sprung up 
which soon carried off the fog, and at the same moment revealed 
the harbor of Galveston and a sail-boat standing in for it. The 
schooner’s position made it an easy matter to cut the sail-boat off; 
but this being discovered, she bore up and made for shoal water on 
the opposite side from the town of Galveston. The boats of the Lynx 
were soon in chase, but the boat was beached, and the men running 
for the woods before the schooner’s boats landed; shore however 
was made, and one of the men captured, who, with the boats, was 
brought onboard. The Lynx had anchored just outside Galveston 
bar. 

The captured man was in a wretched condition. He had on no 
shoes, his feet were lacerated and torn with briars, and dreadfully 
swollen; his countenance was scarcely human, and he appeared 
almost unconscious of what he said or did. He was questioned by 
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the captain, but nothing of importance could be elicited. The men 
were going to their dinner,.and he was placed in one of the messes. 
In a very short time one of the men of the mess came to Lieutenant 
McIntosh and reported that the man he had ordered in their mess 
had eaten up every thing most voraciously and was craving more, 
and would kill himself if not stopped. The surgeon was directed 
to see what was the matter, and the fact communicated to the cap- 
tain. The surgeon reported that, from some cause unknown to him, 
the man was certainly eating too much, and must be allowanced. 
This induced the captain to have a farther examination; and the 
poor creature was encouraged to relate who he was and where he 
came from. After a severe struggle, and with tears flowing from 
his eyes, he acknowledged he was one of the crew of the boats 
chased ashore in the Sabine; that before they left the boats they 
had thrown all their arms into the river, and that they had been 
ever since working through the forest in hopes to reach Galveston ; 
that they had arrived on the point opposite, the night before, and 
made a large fire as a signal, and that Lafitte had sent the boat we 
had taken to bring them over; that during the time, they were so 
driven by hunger that they had drawn lots who should be killed to 
sustain the rest; that it had fallen to the lot of an Italian, who was 
bled to death, and then devoured! For some days the bones were 
carried in their pockets and sucked for nourishment ; and had they 
not arrived on the night they did, they were again to east lots for 
another victim. So soon as these facts were known, Lieutenant 
Com. Madison sent his First Lieutenant to Lafitte, demanding the 
surrender of the men to him as pirates, who had been committing 
depredations on citizens of the United States.. The officer was met 
by Lafitte at the usual place of landing with every demonstration 
of respect, and courteously invited to his dwelling, which was ac- 
cepted. Lieutenant McIntosh now handed to Lafitte the written 
demand of his commander. It was attentively read, apparently 
some two or three times, when Lafitte observed : ‘1 am most truly 
happy that you have succeeded in tracing those vagabonds thus far, 
and that you will be enabled to identify them by the capture of one 
of the crew. Assure your commander, Sir, that they will be all 
taken; they cannot now escape me; and it will afford me very sin- 
cere pleasure to deliver them over to him, to be dealt with as pirates. 
They have been acting under no authority from me, nor from any 
person connected with this government.’ An officer was sent for, 
and directed to launch Lafitte’s fast-pulling gig, and when manned, 
to report it. When this was done, Lafitte ordered him to proceed 
to the opposite side of the river, and to bring the men to him who 
had been chased on shore by the boats of the United States’ schooner 
Lynx. He then turned to Lieutenant McIntosh, and said: ‘It will 
be some time in the night before my boat will return, and as you 
have not more than time to get on board your vessel before dark, 
and as our bar is a dangerous-one to those unacquainted with it, 
I will not detain you to answer in writing the letter of your com- 
mander, but will do so to-morrow when he sends for the men.’ 
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Lieutenant McIntosh thanked him for his consideration and po- 
liteness ; took leave, and regained the Lynx as night set in ; but some 
considerable danger attended his progress, for a brisk breeze spring- 
ing up from the South, there was a bad sea on the bar and outside 
of it. Hehad been on board but a very short time, before the wind 
and sea increased so much as to make it necessary to get under- 
weigh and ‘claw off’ from the land. The wind continued to in- 
crease, and before morning had risen to a perfect gale. It was a 
night of much anxiety, for the schooner was on a lee-shore and had 
to be severely pressed to gain an offing. The weather for some five 
or six days prevented a return to Galveston; it finally moderated, 
however, and on a fine afternoon she made the harbor and stood in 
for her former anchorage. On looking with spy-glasses, something 
like a gallows was seen on the low sandy point which forms the 
entrance to the port, with something suspended from it. This cer- 
tainly was not there when the schooner left, and whether intended 
for a mark, or what else, could not be decided, even after she had 
gained her anchorage. The schooner again at anchor, Lieutenant 
McIntosh was once more directed to take the largest of the boats, 
proceed in, and bring out the men, if they had been caught. 

As the boat neared the low sandy point, it was discovered that 
what had attracted so much attention on first making the land, was a 
gallows with a body suspended from it. Again the Lieutenant was 
received with courtesy, and was informed that the men were all 
ready to be given up, with the exception of the leader, who was hang- 
ing on the gallows on the point. ‘Tell your commander,’ said 
Lafitte, ‘I found the principal of this gang so old an offender, and 
so very bad a man, that I have saved him the trouble of taking him 
to the United States, and hung him myself!’ He now read to Lieu- 
tenant McIntosh his communication to the commander of the Lynx, 
who politely asked, before it was sealed, if he might see the letter 
of Captain Madison to Lafitte,to which this was a reply. The request 
was acceded to: after reading it the Lieutenant stated that he regretted, 
after the kindness and courtesy which he had received from Captain 
Lafitte, and his exertions to procure the men, to decline being the 
bearer of such a letter to his commander. There were expressions 
which he deemed discourteous, and threats which would be offensive 
to that officer. Lafitte quickly replied, that nothing of the kind 
was intended; that it might arise from his imperfect knowledge 
of the language ; and that if Lieutenant McIntosh would be so kind 
as to point out the exceptionable parts, he would with pleasure erase 
them. This was done, the letter copied, read aloud and sealed, and 
Lieutenant McIntosh received it, and parted with Mr. Lafitte; not 
however until he had advised him by no means to attempt to cross 
the bar with his boat so deep as she then was with the additional 
men, if there was the slightest increase of wind, or if night should 
overtake him before he reached it. 

It was getting late in the afternoon, and the weather was threat- 
ening ; yet being anxious to get on board his vessel, the attempt 
was made; but night coming on, and finding a rough sea on the bar, 
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it was abandoned, and the boat put about and again headed for the 
lights of Galveston. Lafitte had anticipated it, and had placed a 
look-out to report the return of the boat; and on meeting Lieute- 
nant McIntosh, expressed his great pleasure at his return; for he 
said, ‘ Your boat would have been lost had you attempted to cross 
the bar with this wind. I hope you will feel perfectly at home with 
me; your men shall be taken good care of, and your prisoners se- 
cured until you can make another attempt to get on board.’ The 
utmost hospitality was extended to the Lieutenant, and a free and 
easy conversation took place. Lafitte was asked if he did not some- 
times feel himself embarrassed in his position, having around him 
men of every nation and of all varieties of character, and as it were 
alone in case of mutiny. -He replied: ‘ Never in the least. I un- 
derstand the management of such men perfectly, and I keep them 
under good control, as you have just seen, from the prompt manner 
in which your prisoners have again been ironed, and a sentinel placed 
over them, by my order. I know precisely how far to go, and I 
would have saved your commander all trouble in relation to these 
men if I had dared, for I would have hung every man of them. 
But I saw, Sir, that to have hung up another would have been the 
moment to have questioned my power. I made it appear that | 
considered the example sufficient, and retained my control.’ 

The next morning nothing could be seen of the Lynx. She had 
during the night been again driven to sea, and one week elapsed 
before she was again in sight. During this period every thing was 
done to make Lieutenant McIntosh’s time pass most pleasantly. A 
fowling-piece with ammunition was at his command; the various 
pleasant games which are usually resorted to were introduced ; and 
when the hour arrived for his departure, the officer felt that he had 
passed a pleasant week with no common man; with one who, if 
he had his vices had also his virtues, and who possessed a courteous 
and gentlemanly deportment, seldom equalled and not to be sur- 
passed. 


‘THOU ART THE MAN!’ 


Tuov art the man! stand forth and lay } Thou art the man! Recall to mind 
That shrouded bosom bare ; That dark and fatal hour, 

Show to the world what dark designs, When first thou heard’st Temptation’s voice, 
What guilt lie brooding there: Nor durst resist its power. 

Banish the glance, the smile of scorn That moment stamped thee to all time, 

Thine eye hath shed, thy lip hath worn ; One of the brotherhood of crime; 

Nor dare condemn, in word or thought And can’st thou mark with tearless eye 

The deed thy brother’s hand hath wrought. | Thy fellow’s guilt-bought misery ? 

Thou artthe man! The paths of sin, Thou art the man! Then lowly kneel ; 
Together ye have trod! Kneel to the dust, and pray ! 

Think’st thou the prints thy feet have left Perchance e’en yet a pard’ning grace 
Are fainter to thy Gop? May blot thy sin away. 

Though high the honors of thy name, No more presume, with judgment stern, 

And his the felon’s brand of shame, Thine erring brother’s suit to spurn : 

The darling sins thoulov’st to nurse, Lest Heaven cut short thy guilty span, 

Deeply as his, shall work thy curse. And Gop proclaim, ‘Thou art the man !’ 
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MOKNING LIFE. 


I nearp a voice from Heaven, saying, to the troubled world, ‘ Be still !’ 
Day and night, forever praying, supplicating, ‘ Peace ! be still !’ 


‘Lo! ye pass away like shadows, and no print upon the hill 
Shall tell that ye have come and gone, but the grave — and that, how still! 


‘ But seek ye for that Life more blest, -Life that passeth not away, 
And the blessing of His love shall rest and abide with you alway.’ 


And wondering at those words, behold! all things grew bright and fair, 
And the glories which that voice foretold seemed painted on the air : 


As the earth were lingering on it’s way, within some charméd space, 
Where the bright sunshine warmer lay ; some angel’s resting-place. 


Beautiful beyond all picturing, the days that were to be! 
Each rounded like a golden ring of wedded symmetry. 


Oh! the golden, rounded day so long! the night so wonderful ! 
The iron will so firm and strong ; the bounding heart, so full ! 


Up and away with the roving cloud, was the mountain-top on high, 
But not as our strong hearts so proud; not so near the starry sky. 


But all the great and wondrous things that Gop each day had given, 
The sleeping-thought, with purer wings, at night took home to Heaven. 


And we took no thought what moment Gop might change our pleasant home, 
Striving only for a joyous greeting when the hour should come. 


Thus with high resolves and holy came we to the crowded strand, 
Doubtless many a warm companion there would join our pilgrim band. 


But the tumult and the clashing of wild voices in uproar 
Closed around us like the dashing breakers on the hollow shore. 


On the world went with its groaning, falling up and down the stairs, 
Cursing, howling and bemoaning, in the hurrying crowd of cares. 


Then I said, ‘ My comrades listen to the words we heard of old, 
And forget not all the wonders which that angel-voice foretold.’ 


‘Let us join this grand procession, leading downward to the grave, 
With firm step, and words of welcome to the generous and brave. 


But with lofty gesture, scorning backward to his realm of Night, 
As a lie upon the morning, a black lie upon the light ; 


That butt and mock and laughing-stock, the damnable and damning curse, 
The fool, the knave, the pimp, the slave, ‘ the humbug of the Universe !” 


Thenceforth we shall lightly borrow trouble from the great world-crowd, 
And all weariness, all sorrow, be but shadows of a cloud. 


Like that wondrous cloud o’er Isrart, stormless held by Gon’s own hand, 
Under which the mighty hosts marched onward to the promised land. 


Thus like music wafted slowly landward from the tossing sea, 
Shall our life, though poor and lowly, shall our homeward journey be. 
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TWENTY-six YEARS OF THE Lire oF AN Actor AND MANAGER. By Francis CourtNEY WE- 
myss. Intwovolumes. pp. 618 New-York: BurGEess, StRINGER AND CoMPANY. 

A work which intersperses with a varied personal narrative, sketches, anecdotes 
and opinions of celebrated actors, could hardly fail to prove of interest ; and we must 
concede to Mr. Wemyss the credit of having furnished us with a lively, gossipping 
book, which although somewhat carelessly written, affords matter for instruction as 
well as amusement. We look, for example, upon the early history of the author, 
the stern repulses and the little sympathy which he met with, as replete with whole- 
some warning to parents and guardians. A blow from a fraternal hand drove him to 
seek at first the precarious fortunes of an actor; and untimely ridicule and ribaldry 
prevented his resuming the mercantile pursuit to which he had early been educated, 
and to which he had been tempted to return, from the privations and disappointments 
of a young actor’s career. It seems a just retribution, that the man who led him to 
hope the most, but who did all he could to prevent the fruition of that hope, in his 
profession, should twenty years after have been compelled, in his helpless senility and 
superannuation, to apply, and in vain, for permission to act under Mr. Wemyss’s 
management in an American theatre. ‘Thus did the whirligig of time bring round 
the manager’s revenges. We have often thought what the tension of an actor’s 
feelings must be on a first appearance ; but Mr. Wemyss gives us the best impression 
of the sensation which we remember to have encountered. ‘Never shall I forget,’ 
he says, ‘ the dreadful sensation I experienced, as I heard the prompter’s bell ring to 
begin the play. My mouth became perfectly parched, my tongue refused its office, 
and, dressed as I was, one word would have prevented my attempt. Stage-fright ! 
I will not attempt to describe it ; actors know too well what it is; and auditors, 
who see no difficulty in acting, should be placed but once before the lamps, in a 
crowded theatre, to make them silent critics forever. Like Witt1am the Conqueror, 
I made a stumbling entrance to my future throne. Wishing to appear erect, and not 
to lose an inch of my height, I was carrying my head with martial precision, when 
my toe caught in the stage-carpet, bringing me to a kneeling position before the 
mighty Barsarossa, not in the most graceful manner. ‘This added to my fright, and 
induced a facetious member of the company to declare, at the end of the perform- 
ance, that if I wanted my voice again, it would be found in the folds of the green 
curtain, beyond which not a sound had penetrated!’ We are glad to perceive that 
Mr. Wemyss pays a deserved tribute to Boorn, as the ‘ only actor who eould success- 
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fully measure strength with the great Kean; and this too without imitation, or ser- 
vile mannerism. Here is ascene worth recording. It occurred at the York Theatre, 
in 1815: 


‘ THE play was ‘The Fortune of War,’ the after-piece ‘The Wandering Boys,’ in which MANsEL, 
famous for a well-written ‘Defence of the Stage,’ was acting ‘ Count de Croissy,’ when a gentleman 
in the dress-circle of boxes suddenly placed his feet upon the cushion of the hand-rail, and holding 
himself in that position by the pillar of the boxes, with scarcely breath enough to make himself dis- 
tinctly heard, demanded that the performance should cease, until he addressed the audience. This 
was met by hisses and cries of ‘Turn him out!’ until amid the uproar the name of ‘ BoNAPARTE’ 
was heard, followed by acry of ‘Hear him! hear him!’ He proceeded nearly thus, his agitation 
choking his utterance: ‘Gentlemen: I have the pleasure to inform you that NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 
has surrendered himself a prisoner of war (dead silence, every one intent upon catching the next 
word,) to Captain MairLanp, of His Masgsty’s ship Bellerophon!’ The whole audience rose; 
cheer followed cheer; the men waved their hats, the ladies their handkerchiefs; ‘Gop Save the 
King’ was called for; the whole company, male and female, appeared upon the stage and sung the 
national anthem, the audience joining in the chorus. At the conclusion three cheers were given ; 
‘Rule Britannia’ was played by the band, and three-fourths of the audience immediately left the 
theatre, to talk of the wonderful news, and to ask each other if it could be possibly true.’ 


We have this very characteristic anecdote of Mr. Macreapy, which will be re- 
cognized as unquestionably authentic by any one who has ever heard that eminent 
tragedian repeat the three words in Byron’s play of ‘Werner,’ which occur in the 
simple exclamation of the unhappy father, ‘Good Gop, Uxricx!’ In Philadelphia 
‘there lies the scene: ‘In rehearsing the play of ‘ Virginius,’ an occurrence took 
place which caused a hearty laugh at the expense of Mr. Witu1am Forrest, (brother 
to the tragedian,) who was the ‘ Icilius.’ Caught by the natural tone and manner 
of Macreapy, who, turning suddenly, said: ‘ Will you lead Vireinta in, or do you 
wait for me to do it?” ‘ Whichever you please, Mr. Macreapy !’ was the ready an- 
swer, followed by such a laugh as only actors can enjoy. He even deceived the 
acting manager, Mr. Cowe .t, old and experienced as he was, in a similar manner, 
in Wituiam Tett. When speaking to young WHEatTLEy about his shoe being untied, 
CowELt said, rather pettishly, ‘Do n’t keep us here all day, Mr. Macreapy, about 
the boy’s shoe ; go on with the rehearsal.’ These are compliments to the colloquial 
skill of Macreapy as great as was ever paid to any actor by his professional brethren.’ 
Mr. Courtney, an estimable uncle of our author, in one of his letters to him, at an 
early period of his dramatic career, gave him the good advice to keep his temper 
always before an audience. That this advice was followed, appears from a little in- 
cident which occurred to him while assuming the part of a light-comedy hero at a 
provincial theatre : 


‘THERE is an expression of the author’s, frequently used in this character during the dialogue, 
of ‘In for it again!’ which proved a source of much annoyance to me on this occasion, but is too 
good a joke not to be recorded. A gentleman in the boxes, who did not appear to relish my acting, 
and who must have been something of a wit, having his patience worn out, repeated the words of 
‘In for it again’ after me, thus: ‘ Yes, by Heaven! you are IN for it only, for I will be hanged if you 
can play it! I wish you good-night!’ and he immediately left the boxes. This produced a roar of 
laughter, not only from the audience but from the actors, which must have ruined the whole play had 
I not good-naturedly added at the first pause, ‘ Well, Now | am IN for it, sure enough !’ which was 
received by a round of applause, and the play passed off without farther interruption.’ 


We may ‘ gossip’ hereafter touching many pencilled passages in the volumes be- 
fore us ; but at present we are compelled to pass the ‘ Life of an Actor and Manager’ 
to our readers, without farther extracts. It is a pleasant, readable work ; for in it 
figure prominently all the most celebrated actors, English and American, of the last 
forty years ; and actors are always an interesting class of the community ; whether 
successfully winning their way to fortune and renown, or struggling with the adver- 
sity which seems most easily to beset them. They are the ‘ abstract and brief chroni- 
cles of the time,’ and could n’t be spared from the world ‘ on no account.’ 
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Lives oF THE Lonp CHANCELLORS AND KEePers or THE Great Seat tn ENGLAND, from the 
Earliest Times to the Reign of King Georee the Fourth. By Jonn Lorp Campse tt, A. M., F. 
R. 8. E.,etc. Philadelphia: Lea AND BLANCHARD. 

Tuese three handsome and capacious volumes embrace the lives of many of the 
mightiest of England’s great intellects. ‘ Histories,’ says the author in his preface, 
after Lord Bacon, ‘do rather set forth the pomp of business than the true and in- 
ward resorts thereof; but Lives, if they be well written, propounding to themselves 
a@ person to represent, in whom actions, both greater and smaller, public and private, 
have a commixture, must of necessity contain a more true, native and lively repre- 
sentation.’ In writing the lives of those who have successively filled a great office, 
there is unity of design as well as variety of character and incident ; and there is no 
office in the history of any nation that has been filled with such a long succession of 
distinguished and interesting men as the Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal of England. The most eminent men of the age, if not always the most 
virtuous, have been selected to adorn it; and the narrative of their lives is replete 
with instruction, since it is a history of England’s constitution and her jurisprudence. 
We are not surprised to learn that a second edition of the work was at once demanded 
in England, and that ‘ it is found on every table ; for there is, as is justly claimed, a 
sort of romance belonging to the true tale of many of those who are delineated, and 
the strange vicissitudes of their career are not exceeded by the fictions of novelists 
or dramatists. We have had great enjoyment in the perusal of these volumes, and 
would fain have our readers partake the pleasure. ‘The dedication to the author’s 
son, and his frank, straight-forward and manly preface, give us the best assurance 
that the qualities of his heart are not exceeded by his natural intellect and the riches 
of his acquirements. 


Tur Lisrary oF AMERICAN BrocrapHy. Conducted by Jargep Sparks. Volume Twelve: Se- 
cond Series. Boston: Cuarites C. LitTLe anp James Brown. 





Tue lives of Commodore Epwarp Presie and Wiu1aM Penn are included in this 
number of a series of works, the merit of which has been acknowledged by that best 
of all tests, the liberal patronage of the public. The narrative of the life and public 
services of Commodore Pres xe will be found plain and accurate ; and although seve- 
ral sketches of this distinguished officer have from time to time appeared, yet until 
now no biography which contains all that should be known has been published. In 
several particulars the author has been compelled to differ from the writers who have 
preceded him ; but without assailing others, it is due to him to say, that his own views 
have been stated in terms entirely respectful toward all. ‘The papers in the possession 
of the Commopore’s family were placed at the writer’s disposal, and upon these ma- 
terials he seems chiefly to have relied. ‘They consist principally of original letters 
and documents received in the course of that brave officer’s official duty, and copies 
of his own official letters to the various functionaries with whom he maintained a 
correspondence. Valuable information however was also obtained from other and 
hitherto inaccessible sources. An excellent portrait of the brave Commopore fronts 
the title-page. The life of the good WriLiam Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, is 
made up from an abundance of authentic matériel, including many family papers in 


possession of Penn’s grandson in England. 
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Interary Notices. 


Tue PuiLosopny oF MaGic, PRopIGIES AND APPARENT MIRACLES. From the French of Evsese 
SaLvertTE. With Notes by ANTHONY Topp THompson, M. D., F. L.S., Etc. In two volumes: 
pp. 629. New-York: Harper anp Broruenrs. 

Tus learned, highly instructive and most entertaining work is an elaboration of re- 
searches heretofore prosecuted by the author, and given to the public in brief, many 
years ago in the ‘Esprit des Journauz’ of Paris. The principle which guided him 
in his various researches was that ‘ which distinguishes two very strongly marked 
forms of civilization, the fized form, which formerly governed almost the whole world, 
and which still subsists in Asia; and the perfectible form, which more or less reigns 
throughout Europe, although it is not there fully developed ; nor has it, as yet, borne 
all those fruits which its elements permit us to anticipate in its progress to perfection.’ 
The author indicates his theory in a few words: ‘ When the improbability of a fact is 
the chief objection to the belief in its reality, the evidence which attests it regains 
all its value, if the improbability be proved to be only apparent. Can a similar test 
be applied with success to the greater part of the prodigies and assumed miracles re- 
lated by the ancients? It is more reasonable, then, to admit the truth of the facts 
and the accuracy of their explanation, than to condemn as impostures those recitals, 
of which modern discoveries have frequently demonstrated the truth.’ 


SonGs oF THE SEA, WITH OTHER Poems. By Eres Sarcent. In one volume. pp. 208. Boston: 
James MuNROE AND CoMPANY. 


Tue present edition of Mr. Sarcenr’s poems has been carefully revised, and con- 
tains the first and only complete and authorized collection of the writer’s poetical 
pieces. Many of these have appeared in the different periodicals of the day, inclu- 
ding among them the Knickersocker, and have been widely admired. Mr. Sarcent 
has much delicacy and beauty of thought, and his versification is often uncommonly 
felicitous. This will account for the ease with which his descriptive pieces are 
wedded to music, and their wide popularity in the hands of an accomplished vocalist 
like Mr. Dempster. We have often admired a picture in a beautiful setting, which 
is embraced in one of the neatest and most finished of Mr. Sarcent’s poems, ‘ The 
Light of the Lighthouse ; and though sadly pressed for space, we cannot forebear 
quoting a few stanzas from it here: 


‘A Fatry thing, not five years old, ‘When the smoothed ocean sleeps unstirred, 


So full of joy and grace, And, like a silver band, 
It is a rapture to behold The molten waters circling gird 
The beauty of her face! The island’s rim of sand, 
And O, to hear her happy voice, She runs her tiny feet to lave, 
Her laughter ringing free, And breaks the liquid chain ; 
Would make the gloomiest heart rejoice, Then laughs to feel the shivered wave 
And turn despair to glee ! Coil down to rest again. 


‘ The ocean’s blue is in her eyes, 
Its coral in her lips ; 
And, in her cheek the mingled dyes 
No sea-shell could eclipse ; 


‘And, when the black squall rends the deep, 
The tempest-cradled maid, 
To see the white gulls o’er her sweep, 
Mounts to the balustrade: 


And, as she climbs the weedy rocks, Above her head and round about, 
And in the sunshine plays, They stoop without alarm, 
The wind that lifts her golden locks And seem to flout her threatening shout, 


Seems more to love their rays. ' And her up-stretching arm.’ 


This brief reference to Mr. Sarcent’s beautifully-executed volume, which rather 
indicates its mere existence than its many merits, will yet, we may hope, call the at- 


tention of our readers to a book from the perusal of which we are certain they will 
derive much enjcyment. 
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EXTRAORDINARY ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES AND Discoveries IN THE East. — We 
commend to the attention of our readers the following interesting letters, now first 
given to the public. We shall have the pleasure of laying before them a continuation 
of these interesting papers, at such intervals as they may reach this country. Mr. 
Layarp’s letters are transmitted to Mr. Ketioee, an American gentleman, a citizen 


of Ohio, now travelling on the Continent, who transmits them to his brother, resident 
at Cincinnati: 


Florence, November 26, 1846, 
‘My Dear Broruer: I have not been able until this moment to send you ex- 


tracts from Mr. Layarn’s letters from Nimrod ; but you will not regret the delay to 
comply with your request in this matter, when you learn that I have received another 
from him, even more interesting than the first, from which I shall also send you ex- 
tracts. I do not know that you will take as much interest in perusing his letters as 
I have, yet if you feel but half the pleasant excitement that I do, I shall be well re- 
paid for the trouble of transcribing them. You may remember that Mr. Layarp 
was one of my travelling companions in Asia Minor last year, and from what I know 
of him, 1 can scarcely call to mind a person so admirably qualified in all respects 
for prosecuting such laborious researches as those in which he is now engaged. He 
is young, of a hardy and enduring coustitution, has resided several years in the East, 
is acquainted with the oriental languages, and speaks the Persian and Turkish flu- 
ently. He has moreover received a liberal education, having graduated with honor 
at one of the first universities in England. He is enthusiastic and indefatigable in 
every thing he undertakes, and plentifully endowed with courage, prudence and good 
nature. With this brief view of the character of the man, let us now turn to his 
account of the wonderful discoveries he is making among the ruins of one of the 
most ancient and illustrious cities of the world. His first letter is dated 


‘Nimrod, (near Mosul,) March 23, 1846. 
‘My Dear Ketxoee : You will scarcely make out whereI am. I must tell you 
that after leaving Stamboul, I made for the South, and after crossing Asia Minor, 
found myself at Mosul, on the banks of the Tigris, some three hundred miles north of 
Bagdad. You may remember the discoveries made by the French consul, M. Borra, 
in this part of the world.* I think you saw some drawings by Fianpin. I have been 








* Mons. FLANDIN was employed for some time in making careful drawings from the ruins at Mosul, 
with the design of publishing them ; and on his return to Paris he stopped a few days at Constantino- 
ple, where I had the pleasure of seeing his works. I was greatly astonished at the high state of art 
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working away in the neighborhood of Nineveh, to look after similar remains, and 
you will be glad to hear, with very great success. After examining various mounds 
around Mosul, I set seriously to excavate among some ruins called Nimroud, and be- 
lieved by the Arabs to be those of the city built by the mighty hunter himself. They 
are situate about six hours below Mosul, near the junction of the Zab and Tigris.* 
They may be the ruins of Nineveh; such is the opinion of one of our best orien- 
talists, or perhaps those of Resen, mentioned in Genesis. They are undoubtedly of 
the very highest antiquity ; but I wait until I have proceeded much farther, to form 
any decided opinion upon the precise epoch to which they may be referred. I can 
only tell you that they are Assyrian, and that while many of the fragments discov- 
ered are evidently of a much earlier period than those of Khorsabad, (the ruins exca- 
vated by the French,) the whole building appeared to have been built under the same 
dynasty of kings, though perhaps in a previous reign. The principal mound is very 
large, being about sixteen hundred feet in length. My first excavation brought me on 
walls with inscriptions in the cuniform character. I soon found that I had got intoa 
palace that had been buried for many centuries. Sculptures soon followed the in- 
scriptions; and I have now cleared out several chambers, the walls of which are 
covered with figures. The Turks as usual threw all manner of impediments in my 
way, and my work is now suspended until I receive the necessary firman from Con- 
stantinople, which I trust will be very shortly. As you have seen FLanpin’s drawings, 
I need scercely give you a description of the sculptures, as they resemble in most par- 
ticulars those of Khorsabad. They are religious and historical.t The first consist of 
large figures (about eight feet in height) probably divinities ; bulls and lions with hu- 
man heads, and with wings, bird-headed figures, etc. The second, of sieges, battles, 
warriors, horses, kings, etc. They are all cut in low relief on marble, except the 
winged buils and lions, the heads of which are in full, and the bodies in very high re- 
lief: the latter are usually gigantic ; some of the bulls measuring fourteen feet in 
length. ‘The sculptures are executed with great spirit, and show a very considerable 
knowledge of the arts. They are greatly superior in these respects to those diseov- 
ered in Egypt. They are evidently painted. Some of the colors, principally the 





which existed at the remote period to which the originals are referred. Nothing that I had seen of 
Egyptian sculpture equalled some of them, either in the spirit of design or the beauty of the exe- 
cution; so that I can readily acknowledge the truth of Mr. Layarn’s observations in regard to those 
he has just brought to light. 


* AccorDING to Heroportvs, Nineveh was upon the Tigris, and Pitny says the same thing, adding 
that it wus built on the left bank of the river: others place it upon the right. D1roporus however says 
it was upon the river Euphrates. Mosul is upon the right bank of the Tigris, which is deep and rapid, 
and about seven hundred feet wide. TAavernrter, in his ‘Voyage de Perse,’ relates an ancient tradi- 
tion of the country, which says that the city of Nineveh, after having become penitent under the de- 
nunciations of the Prophet Jonaun, returned after forty years to their former iniquities; that Gop 
overthrew the city; and thatthe inhabitants were buried beneath the ruins, with their heads down, 
and their feet upward. Another tradition says that the Prophet J onan was buriedthere. A beauti- 
ful mosque is erected over the supposed burial-place, and the people hold it in so great veneration 
that no Christian is permitted to enter, except in a secret manner, by particular favor, and by a gift of 
money. In the centre of the mosque is the sepulchre of Jonan, covered with a splendid Persian 
carpet of silk andsilver. Thus tradition adds its testimony to the proofs that recent discoveries are 
unfolding in regard to the site of the ancient capitol of Assyria. 


tTueEse may be some of the ‘graven images’ of their gods, alluded to by the Prophet Nauum, first 
chapter, fourteenth verse; and it is possible that the ‘molten images’ may likewise be found, upon 
a farther examination of the great palace. 
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blacks, still remain. ‘The walls were formed by blocks of marble (in which the sculp- 
tures occur) about nine or ten feet in height, and varying from six to ten feet in 
breadth ; and were generally exceedingly thick ; the space between the marble being 
filled up with earth or mud-bricks. Above the marble were placed layers of bricks 
richly painted. ‘They have generally retained their colors perfectly; the blues 
and greens are particularly brilliant, and laid on thickly with a glazing, or varnished 
over. I wish I could send you some of them to examine. The blue much resem- 
bles ultra marine.* The flooring of the chambers is either marble (slabs covered 
with inscriptions) or bitumen. The Jatter substance appears to have been in very 
great use. Such are the results of my labors hitherto. I have no doubt that when 
I am able to carry on the excavation on an adequate scale, I shall discover a vast 
number of things of the highest interest. As yet only a small corner of the mound 
has been explored. I am employed from sunrise to sunset in copying the inscriptions.’ 
‘ Yours very faithfully, 


‘To M. K. Keiioae, Esq., Florence. ‘A. H. Layarp. 


* Mr. Layarp’s second letter is dated: ‘ Mosul, 10th August, 1846, 


‘Since I last wrote to you, the chief impediments that were in the way 
of my proceedings have been removed. I have obtained a firman from the Porte, 
giving me full permission to excavate and remove ; and [ am now only waiting for 
pecuniary support from our government to enable me to carry on the work on an 
adequate scale. Inthe mean while I have not been idle. Some twelve or fourteen 
chambers have already been opened, and a large number of sculptures, in the highest 
preservation, discovered. I have just packed and forwarded twelve specimens to 
England. The subjects, as I mentioned to you I think in a former letter, may be 
divided into two kinds, the religious and the historical ; they are both equally interest- 
ing. In the former, every day brings forth some discovery of interest and importance. 
That the connection which you mention exists between all the religious and mytho- 
logical systems of the ancients I have no doubt whatever. That the Greeks bor- 
rowed their myths and religious traditions from the Egyptians, and other people who 
had preceded them in civilization, is evident ; that the Persians borrowed theirs from 
the Assyrians will, I think, be proved by the discoveries at Nimroud ; that personifi- 
cations of the attributes of the Derry, similar to those adopted by the Egyptians and 
Greeks, existed in the temples of Babylon at the remotest period, (these images of 
human-headed bulls, of lions, etc.,) is stated by the most ancient writers, and tradi- 
tion did not bring them from the West, but the East. I was engaged on this letter 
when a man brought me a head which I at first took to be an Indian idol, or rather 
an idol from Central America, so completely it resembles some of those hideous coun- 
tenances given in SrepHEns’ travels in that region. On examining it, I find a long 
cuniform inscription engraved on the crown of the head, which stamps it at once as 
an Assyrian relic; but in all my researches I have found nothing similar: it gives 
rise to new reflections and ideas. I have described to you, I think, the religious 
figures usually met with at Nimroud. They are the lion with the head of a man 
and the wings of a bird ; of these I have several pairs ; two truly magnificent ; the 
bull with similar head and wings; human winged figures in various draperies, and 
human figures with the heads and wings of the eagle. ‘There are many small groups 


* Ir is probably smalt. 
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representing combats with these and other monstrous animals, all of which are no 
doubt myths, and will hereafter bear interpretation. The historical subjects are 
chiefly interesting for the insight they afford into the manners and customs of the 
ancient Assyrians, their mode of warfare, the state of the arts, etc. From an ex- 
amination of them there results a conviction that this people had risen to the greatest 
power ; that they were highly civilized, acquainted with most of the machines of 
attack and defence which were in use previous to the discovery of gunpowder, and 
whose invention is generally attributed to the Greeks and Romans; and that they 
had attained a very remarkable proficiency in the fine arts. In the latter they greatly 
excelled the Egyptians, and approach nearer the Greeks than any nation of anti- 
quity. I have some specimens which are remarkable proofs of this, particularly a 
lion-hunt, in which the king is represented in his chariot drawn by three horses, ac- 
companied by a charioteer. He is discharging an arrow at a lion who is springing 
upon the chariot. Another lion, wounded by several arrows, has fallen under the 
horses’ feet. There is a simplicity and at the same time a spirit in this bas-relief 
worthy of Greece, and the drawing of the two lions is really extraordinary, and 
would not have disgraced an Athenian. Unfortunately the Assyrian artist was un- 
able to convey expression to the features ; it wanted but this to place him in the rank 
of civilized art. ‘The sculpture itself is executed with great delicacy ; the proportions 
are most carefully preserved, and the ornaments, though rich, do not detract from 
the simplicity of the whole. The sculptures, as in Egypt and Greece, were painted. 
Like the Egyptians, the Assyrians used paintings extensively in their rooms, and 
some of their colors were of extraordinary brilliancy, particularly the blues (which 
I suspect to be nearly pure lapis-lazuli,) and the reds. The details show an extra- 
ordinary delicacy and perfection in the working of metals, and in the weaving of wool, 
silk, or whatever material they used ; and this appears at all times to be a sign of 
very advanced civilization. For instance, in a sword the hilt is formed of two lions 
struggling together, beautifully executed; the top of the scabbard is formed of two 
lions’ heads, the lower part by two entire lions ; the bracelets have heads of animals ; 
the chairs and thrones are supported on lions’ paws ; baskets are formed by ‘two 
eagles back to back, with outspread wings; the string of a bow is passed through an 
eagle’s beak ; in fact some such ornament occurs wherever it can be introduced, and 
always executed with great truth and spirit. The draperies are covered with em- 
broidery, groups of figures, flowers, scroll-work, and every variety of design. I have 
somewhat improved in the use of the pencil, and can now, without difficulty, make 
exact if not very artistic drawings of what I find.’ 


‘In answer to Mr. Layaron’s first letter I recommended to him to make plaster casts 
of some of the most interesting pieces of sculpture, in order that fac-similes of them 
might be sent to Europe; and availing myself of the experience of Mr. Powers in 
making moulds in plaster, I was enabled to send to Mr. Layarp a concise and simple 
description of this process.’ Continuing his letter, he observes : 


‘Mr. Powers’ memoranda put me in possession of all I want. There are, how- 
ever, some objections to the use of plaster moulds ; first, no good plaster can be made 
here ; and secondly, the moulds are too bulky and weighty for the long transport to 
Europe. I shall therefore only use it for large entire heads. For bas-reliefs I have 
invented a method which answers capitally. There is a kind of glutinous matter 
here, produced from a root called Kizais. With this matériel and the commonest 
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brown paper I make a very thick paste, then beat over the sculpture sheets of damp- 
ened brown paper with a clothes-brush, until the whole surface, with the minutest 
mark, is completely given ; this is to prevent the paste from sticking to the marble- 
Over this I plaster the ‘ papier-maché,’ (made with the Kizais,) until it is about an 
inch thick. When this is dry I fasten a rod of wood behind it to prevent its warp- 
ing, then take off the mould and pack it in saw-dust. I have sent several of these 
moulds to Bagdad, where good plaster is to be found, and they have answered admi- 
rably. They have these great advantages: they are as light as a feather, take up 
little room, cannot be broken, and may be made by almost any man in the country. 
Of course, if the government (English,) takes up the thing as they ought to do, all 
the finest things will be sent entire to Europe, and I shall only take casts of those 
bas-reliefs which are too much injured to bear removal.’ - + + ‘I need only add 
that the character used in the inscriptions is of the Babylonian class of the cuni- 
form ; the most complicated of the three into which that writing is now generally 
divided ; that we are now making good progress in decyphering it, and shall probably 
be able before long to make something out of the inscriptions ; and that the language 
appears to be of the Semetic family, allied to the Chaldee, Hebrew, etc. Major 
Raw inson, our Consul at Bagdad, is the most successful laborer in the field, and 
has already rendered great service to literature and philology by his inquiries into 
the other branches of cuniform writing.’ 

‘The superiority of the Ninevite sculptures to those of Egypt inclines me to the 
opinion that the Greeks received their first knowledge of the arts from the Assyrians 
instead of the Egyptians. There is certainly more similarity between the Grecian 
and Ninevite than between the Grecian and Egyptian. It is quite probable that the 
Pheenicians, who carried their elegant and unrivalled manufactures into all parts of 
the Mediterranean, and who planted colonies in so many places on the borders of that 
sea, should likewise carry with them a knowledge of the arts as they existed in the 
mother-country. Tyre and Sidon being the capital cities of Pheenicia, (a province 
of Syria, or Assyria, as it was sometimes called,) it is likely that they excelled in all 
those arts and sciences which were known among the inhabitants of the most distant 
parts of Assyria. We know that the Tyrians and Sidonians were most esteemed 
among the ancients for their skill in astronomy, arithmetic, commerce, manufactures 
and navigation, and that we are indebted to them for the invention of glass, linen and 
even of letters. May we not conclude, then, that a people so enlightened, with cities 
so filled with princes and nobles, had arrived at some excellence in the fine arts, and 
that they spread a knowledge of them into all their colonies; thus laying the founda- 
tion of that perfection which has been the glory of Grecian art?’ 

‘ The excavations which Mr. Layarp is now prosecuting with such great results 
are entirely owing to his own enterprise, for the ruins are some twenty or twenty- 
five miles from those discovered near Mosul. History will be much indebted to him 
for his useful labors, and we cannot but hope that the British government will lend 
its aid in carrying on one of the most important researches of the present day, and 
thus lay a just claim to a share of that honor which one of its citizens is sure to re- 
ceive for his exertions in so noble a cause. I remain, my dear brother, most affec- 
tionately yours, ‘Miner K. Ketioce. 

‘Mr. 8. I. Kexxoae, Cincinnati, O. 
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A rare Literary Opp-F isu is the veritable personage described below, whose 
sayings and doings are hereafter to regale our readers. ‘ Mr. Morn’ has a biographer 
who has always delighted the public with his graphic limnings in these pages. In- 
deed we can hardly doubt that the conversations with ‘Mr. Morn’ will prove even 
more various and attractive than the record of the memorable interviews with the 
great SeatsriELpD, which will be held, we are sure, in fresh remembrance: 


Reapers of this Magazine! I wish to introduce to your better acquaintance 
Buank Morn, Esquire. ‘Mr. Morn, Tur Pusuic.” I do not know Mr. Morn’s 
Christian appellation, and greatly question whether he could tell you himself. I 
have observed that his name is always written in his books ‘ Mr. Morn,’ simply ; 
prenomen, cognomen, agnomen ; et cetera, desunt. Mr. Morn is perhaps, at the 
present period, the most modest man in this brazen generation. His own name 
alarms him. He avoids recognition in the street by a constant habit of close con- 
fabulation with the bricks of the side-walk. ‘Those who know him and his ways 
always accost him with a plain ‘ How d’ ye do, Sir ?”—never ‘ Mr. Morn.’ While 
the directory-man was going his rounds to take the names of the citizens, the follow- 
ing label was pasted on his door: ‘Mr. Morn; single man. No other inmates. 
Please not to ring; very ill. For other information inquire at book-store below.’ 

Knowing, as I do, Mr. Morn’s peculiarly shrinking nature, it is a rude thing, I 
acknowledge, to lug him in thus unceremoniously to the great gaping world of Knicx- 
ERBOCKER-takers. But I know that he never looks at a magazine, shunning them as 
he would those which contain powder. I know that he has no ‘d—d good-natured 
friends’ to tell him of his immortalization; few persons know him at all; and none 
will stare at him an instant longer in consequence of this apparent publicity. ‘A 
fig for your great fortunes!’ quoth the celebrated Duptey Warp; ‘Lord Duptey, 
give me six hundred pounds a-year and the first-floor over a book-seller’s shop.’ Such, 
to a man who had known the world, life and its gewgaws ; London life and its in- 
anities ; foreign life and its dissatisfactions ; courts and their trumpery; wealth ‘and 
its weariness; such, I say, seemed of this existence the summum bonum, the totality, 
and as transcendentalists call it, the entirety of being. This, or something resem- 
bling this, is the happy condition of my worthy friend. Not in London, to be sure, 
but in Boston ; not six hundred pounds, precisely, but just so many dollars per an- 
num; not the first floor, but the —the— not the garret, but the third story. Such 
is the condition of my blessed Moru. The book-seller below told me confidentially, 
(do n’t mention it, my dear Pusuic,) that his father was a tailor, who sent his boy 
to college, and after his parchment, would fain have put him to the paternal shears, 
and buttoned him up in the straight-jacket of the ‘ profession,’ as each artisan em- 
phatically articulates his calling. ‘The vulgar occupation ill suited with the propen- 
sities of the rebellious pupil; though an anser was its emblem, it poorly responded to 
the ambition of the young graduate, and answered not at all his loftier desires. He 
had no taste, no genius for it; he found nothing in it worthy his aspirations ; and as 
the adage tells us, ‘ E nihilo, nihil fit,’ the result was that he never made a fit, 
though he was doomed to many a fit of disgust, and his mates and journeymen 
unanimously pronounced him no tailor. The Lydian, the Sapphic, the Asclepidean, 
were all the measures he cared about ; and often, while fixing the cesura of a verse, 
he made such a cesura in the cassimere, and spoiled his garment with so many false 
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quantities, that the old gentleman banished Lim from tie shop, and swore he was fit 
only for a book-keeper, a minister, or some of the lower vocations, in which genius 
was not a sine qua non. 

Mr. Morn is not a member, not even an honorary one, of the ‘ Mutual Admira- 
tion Club.’ He is in fact rather of the nil admirari sect, and as little given to ad- 
mire as he has been successful in obtaining admiration for himself. Of course the 
ill-natured world says that envy is at the bottom of his sarcastic spirit ; that he is only 


‘A disappointed author turned reviewer ;’ 


and that he is more capable of pecking at the deeds of others than of doing any 
thing for himself. But this I believe to be a harsh judgment. ‘To me he seems a 
fair man; a disappointed one I doubt not that he has been; but that condition he 
has long ago out-grown. Itis a great thing for a man to be disappointed early in life, 
and to get beyond it. For an old fellow of sixty to be disappointed is like a stroke of 
palsy ; the shock withers him ; he dries up. But there isa healthy nipping of ambi- 
tion from which a stout young Christian may recover and be all the better for the 
blow. He must not be a delicate lad; no fine and frail-natured Keats; the season- 
ing is too severe ; but if he be one of your hard close-fibred fellows, somewhat cross- 
grained withal, he may survive it and be sounder for it, and less liable to be split 
and warped by each variation of that unstable atmosphere that surrounds our social 
existence — opinion. Such an one is paper-proof now ; aiming at no height, he is ex- 
empt from falls ; putting himself in nobody’s way, he fears no kicks. His confidence 
comes partly, too, from a sense of the littleness of the ephemeral things about him. 
He may be lampooned in a magazine, but he knows the satirist is neither Horace nor 
Boiteav nor Pore, and the leaden shaft is pointless for him: it pierces him not, and 
js as the chalked ribaldry on a brick wall which no man regardeth. Once the ‘ Ex- 
aminer’ might have exanimated him with an icy breath of blame ; the ‘ Spectator’ 
made a spectre of him by one withering word ; the ‘ Democratic’ demolished him 
with a clumsy dab of dispraise ; but now, thanks toa tough brain and a good stomach, 
he is invulnerable to journals and penny papers; the sneers of coteries and the 
slaps of ‘ able editors ;) malice domestic, foreign quarterlies — nothing can touch him 
further. Such is the leathery, placid, intrenchant, rhinoscerostic, blissful condition of 
the ever-gentle and unruffled Mr. Morn. 

I first -had the distinction of meeting Mr. Morn in the bookstore of those inde- 
fatigable purveyors to the nation of all that is sound in theology, pure in morality, 
sweet in fancy or amusing in biography— Messrs. Munroe anp Company. I had just 
been safely delivered of a small volume of poems; ‘a poor thing,’ as Toucusrone 
says, ‘but mine own.’ AsI was looking over the books upon the counter, and admi- 
ring the effect of my own name amid the genteel, dapper little volumes — quorum 
pars parva fui — up comes my worthy friend Munroe, with a joy-imparting beam 
in his face, and says to me: ‘ Did you see the article this morning?” Now although 
‘ the’ is counted by grammarians a definite article, the article in question seemed to 
me so very indefinite, spite of my friend’s emphasis, that I confessed myself at a loss. 
‘O,’ quoth he, ‘an article in the Review about your poems. He wrote it — Mr. Moru 
wrote it; that’s Mr. Morn;’ pointing at the same time to a serio-ludicrous looking 
little man, in a long blue surtout, who stood poring over a new translation from 
Ricuter, called ‘ Fruit, Flower and Thorn Pieces.’ ‘Mr. Morn,’ continued my 
friend, ‘is a great reader and a great critic ; a man, Sir, of uncommon literary abili- 
ties ; a tenant of ours, too; his rooms are up stairs.’ 
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‘Oh, you keep a critic then, I see, as the Oak-Hall man keeps a poet ”” 

‘ Not at all, Sir; Mr. Morn is not a man to be paid for his opinions. You must be 
acquainted with him, and then you'll understand him better. Come, let me intro- 
duce you.’ 

I observed that Mr. Morn, although standing at some distance from us, appeared 
aware of my friend’s intentions. Something we had said caught his ear, and he 
watched us for a moment out of the corner of his eyes. As we were about advancing 
toward him, he shifted his position, put the book he was looking at under his arm, and 
edged his way along the counter with an evident design of escaping. Before he had 
time however to dive at the shop-door, Mr. Munrog headed him, and detaining 
him by the arm, insisted on making him acquainted with the young gentleman whom 
he had so favorably mentioned in his critique. Mr. Morn, with a kind of awkward 
courtesy, gave me his hand, and said he was about to take his coffee at Mrs. Havens’, 
and asked me would I join him? ‘Though I would as soon take a dram as coffee at 
eleven in the forenoon, I accepted his invitation, and accompanied him to his place of 
refection. The room luckily wasempty. We took our places at a little marble table 
in a snug corner, and the Hese of the pot brought us our Arabian punch. Finding it 
impossible to swallow my beverage, delicious as it was, at that unusual hour, I called 
for a plate of macaroons and indulged myself with a nibble now and then, while con- 
templating with admiring pleasure the serene satisfaction with which my comrade 
‘reinforced the radical moisture’ by prolonged and frequent sups ; and having reached 
the sugared bottom of the porcelain, ordered another cup, with just a little less of the 
milk. 

Mr. Morn now began to talk, and taking up the book he had bought from Munror’s 
said: ‘ There’s a book, Sir, I advise you to buy; ’t is by that queer fellow Ricurer, 
a man whom I used to think only queer; but I took up a volume of this work last 
night, just as I was getting into bed, and the first thing I did this morning was to go 
to the shop for the second part. ‘There are great things in it, Sir — great things.’ 

‘I’m surprised to hear you say so,’ I replied, ‘ for I always thought Ricurer a little 
ricketty in his head-furniture.’ 

‘ Ay, that ’s a common enough notion. Many folks won’t allow of any sort of 
sanity but their own; they have no idea of a ‘fine frenzy.’ Hundreds of worthy 
straight-forward people think Emerson mad; any man whose eye doth glance from 
heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, is with them a subject for a straight-jacket.’ 

‘ But who can comprehend the Sphynx?’ said I. 

‘Not he,’ answered Mr. Moru, ‘ who does not feel the beauty of this stanza: 

‘Tur babe by its mother 

Lies bathéd in joy; 

Glide its hours uncounted, 
The sun is its toy : 

Shines the peace of all being 
Without cloud in its eyes, 

And the sun of the world 
In soft miniature lies.’ 

‘It will not do to say that a man who can so feel and express all that an infant is 
has no trae poetry in him. Emerson has not sufficient art, I grant ye ; he ought to 
make his verses smoother, and he could. He not only has out-o’-the way thoughts, 
but he likes an out-o’-the-way style of speaking them. This may be bad taste, but 
depend upon it ’t is his chief weakness.’ 

‘ You think him then perfectly clear-headed ”” 
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*‘ Most absolutely ; but let me tell you that ‘ clear-headed,’ with most people, means 
empty-headed ; as we say a room is clear when the moveables are gone. Now in 
this sense a country representative’s head is clearer when he sits in the House after 
dinner, during a sleepy speech, and thinking of nothing at all, than a mathematician’s 
when deep in some bard theorem. ‘The coach-man’s head is clear as he sits drum- 
ming his heels against his box, waiting for a job. He has no puzzled countenance, 
no bewildering visions. “T' is the men who think, and ask themselves questions, that 
wear mysterious eyes and use inexplicable words. °T is not to be expected that one 
who weaves the fibres of his brain into quaint net-work of curious patterns sl.ould be 
altogether so plain-spoken as one who winds off in one continuous line the tow-thread 
of a vulgar imagination. He who wanders amid the country, spinning sweet fancies 
from woods and waterfalls and rocks, will find no listeners in the clowns he meets on 
his way. In their foolish ears his wise speeches will sleep; or as Emerson himself 
Says : 

‘* KNOWLEDGE this man prizes best, 
Seems fautastic to the rest ; 
Pondering shadows, colors, clouds, 
Grass-birds and caterpillar shrouds, 
Boughs on which the wild-bees seitle, 
Tints that spot the violet petal, 

Why Nature loves the number five, 

And why the star-form she repeats : 
Lover of all things alive, 

Wonderer at all he meets, 
Wonderer chiefly at himself, 

Who can tell him what he is? 


Or how meet in human elf 
Coming and past eternities ?’’ 


This was my first talk with Mr. Morn. It was abruptly ended by the entrance 
of one of the literati, whose presence appeared to overawe my friend. ‘ Let us ad- 
journ to my room,’ said he ; and we took our leave of Mrs. Haven and her coffee-pot. 


‘ Sment sut Evoquenr Companions. —Such is the felicitous designation given 
to books by Wasuineron Irvine ; and fully infused with the spirit of his essay seems 
the writer of a communication entitled ‘ Libri Veteres.” Omitting a portion of the 
opening, which would strike the reader, we think, as more familiar to his ear, we in- 
vite attention to the following well-considered and well-expressed thoughts: ‘ We 
tread with reverential pace the gloomy aisles of some ancient cathedral. The 
echoed step, the solemn, subdued shade, the lofty arch, receding in dim obscurity ; 
these check the laugh of heedless mirth, hush the voice and soften the step. Worthy 
to be compared with these are the feelings of awe inspired by the view of ancient 
volumes or antique manuscripts. I know not whether any sympathetic chord exists 
in the reader’s heart which can beat in unison with these feelings, but with me there 
are peculiar sensations connected with the sight of old worn books. The same prin- 
ciple that lends such potency to the awe-inspiring in architecture, that of association, 
finds if possible a more extended sphere in a collection of books. That principle 
which transports us from the present to former times, causing the ‘ dead Past’ to live 
again and move before us, also accompanies us to that solemu burial-place of mind 
where so much is entombed of the precious riches of mental excellence. When I 
see volume after volume, shelf after shelf of goodly tomes, fancy pictures all the 
pain and suffering that were endured, perchance even to death, before the world re- 
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ceived them. ‘The days of anxious, careful study; the nights of weary writing ; 
truth inspiring, creditors annoying, fame beckoning, hunger urging. Ah! the 
drudgery of brain-work! They who labor for a livelihood by the pen do truly ‘ earn 
their bread by the sweat of the brow.’ But now this is all over. The restless brain 
is quieted, the hand is withered; their work is done ; their mission in this world has 
reached its consummation, and they have passed to the land where all things are:for- 
gotten. ‘These volumes are the memorials of the course of Death. As I gaze upon 
them, all this comes crowding on my mind. I feel the influence of by-gone days 
surround me, asif the departed spirits of other years yet lived and bore me company. 
I see their pale forms slowly glide by me; I hear their low-uttered, mourning tones 
of suffering and wo; I feel myself withdrawn into the invisible and eternal world ; 
into the presence of those who ‘ being dead yet speak.’ The old decayed binding, 
the antiquated text, the curious, quaint phraseology —there is much of mournfulness 
and much of sanctity inthese. Look at that copy of Sacred Writ ; two centuries old, 
blackened by time, worn by usage ; how recollections of the spirit-stirring period that 
called it forth throng upon the memory! When that Omnirotent W111 that placed 
the luminaries of heaven in their varied courses sent forth as of old his ministering 
spirits with the decree, ‘ Let there be light!’ quickly did obedience attend the divine 
behest, ‘and there was light!’ Rays of celestial radiance streamed from the unsealed 
page, throwing their bright beams on the dark places of the earth. The path of 
truth was rendered plain, and hosts of strong-minded men sprang forward to follow 
it with zealous determination. Cranmer, Cavin, Lurner, Mevancrnon, hailed with 
pious exultation the Boox of Books. 

‘But go with me back to an epoch more ancient ; count time by thousands of 
years rather than by centuries. Read the time-conseerated roll. Listen to the 
strains in which ancient Greece sang the plaudits of her defenders and heroes ; look 
on the field of strife ; see the struggling forms of the combatants ; listen to the cries 
of the wounded and the shouts of the battle! Roll up the manuscript, and where is 
it all? They have passed away into the unbroken silence and the darkness of the 
grave! ‘Time claimed them as his-heritage ; he set upon them the signet of obli- 
vion. But the genius of the poet and the historian Time could not subdue. Again 
do the subjects of their rhyme and story act their varied parts like the images of a 
vision of the night, and then—are gone! ‘Think of the varied scenes through which 
those books have passed. ‘Trace that manuscript through the multitude of events 
where it was either actor or witness, and follow it through the numerous hands that 
transmitted it to us. Sent forth originally, ornamented by the beautiful art of the 
skilful penman, laden with the precious lore of Grecian literature, it bestowed delight 
upon the man of letters, seated in his study ; the scholar drew from it lessons of in- 
struction as he walked with slow and studious step the garden of the teacher or the 
classic grove; gradually it fell into desuetude, became obsolete, thrown aside as mere 
rubbish ; then some poetaster of the day removed the fruits of former labor and study 
to make space for his transient, frivolous productions. ‘Those had a speedy transit, 
and again was the parchment thrown out of use. Then some zealous Christian, de- 
siring the transmission of the life-giving Worp, effaced the labors of his predecessors, 
and substituted sacred epistle or holy narrative. ‘Then, as the darkness of ignorance 
and the clouds of superstition covered the human heart and intellect, did the words 
of truth make way for some saintly legend and pious deceit— some holy lie. But 
then was the veil of blackness gradually raised ; modern art removed successively 
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the different impressions on the parchment, until it resumed its primitive form and 
signification.* And again, disregarding all the purely mental purposes to which they 
may be applied, how much that is mechanical is connected with printed volumes ! 
It was not the work of an instant to transpose the skin that enclosed joyous physical 
life to the parchment that now bears the manifestation of spiritual life. It is no slight 
task to convert the plant of the field, which speaks of heavenly wisdom, to the paper 
which bears the record of man’s teaching, which speaks of earthly wisdom. I speak 
of this mechanical idea as associated with books, not that it may be smiled upon and 
disregarded, as a thought of but little worth ; for in truth it is a matter for serious reflec- 
tion. Mechanism, physical labor, handicraft, is the very existence and well-being of 
millions constituted as we are, and exerting an illimitable influence. It is labor, not 
metaphysical speculations nor social theories, but strenuous labor, which is conquering 
the world. Let the wise man heed this. Despise not labor, for it is the strong arm 
and cunning hand, moulding the machine and the engine, that is shaping the destiny 
of nations.’ We are gratified at the assurance that our new correspondent intends té 
resume, on another occasion, the train of thought here commenced. 


Gossip witH Reapers anp CorresronpEeNnts. — We have received a printed docu- 
ment from the brother and sister of the author of the pamphlet entitled ‘Zo Here ! 
and Lo There !’ referred to in our last number, and do with pleasure make its state- 
ments as widely public in our pages as were the charges upon which they are based. 
Both brother and sister are members of the Shaker society, the former having joined 
it some five years ago. The young lady affirms that it was from her, own free and 
deliberate choice that she united with the people called Shakers ; and that she has 
never been flattered, enticed or unduly persuaded by any one or more of this society 
to take this step; but that, on the contrary, she was repeatedly admonished by its 
leaders to ‘ weigh well the matter she had in view ;’ ard that their advice to her was 
to ‘count well the cost’ before she undertook so important a werk. ‘ With me,’ she 
declares, ‘it has not been a hasty nor an inconsiderate step, but a matter that has 
been attended with prayer and much serious reflection. It is several years since I 
learned from my brother something of the faith and principles of the Shakers, which 
seemed to me very rational and consistent, and evidently to accord with the teachings 
and example of Curist.’ She subsequently visited the Society where her brother 
resided, when she ‘ gained a still more favorable impression toward the people and 
their principles ;’ and not long after, ‘from a full sense of her responsibility to Gop 
as her Creator, and her duty to herself and her parents, she made her final choice ; 
and now intends firmly to maintain the position she has taken.’ We give the re- 
mainder in ber own words: 


‘Since I have united with this people I have been home, and openly and fairly stated my convic- 
tions, deferminations and reasons for making this choice, so that my parents were reconciled to it ; 
and I gave all who desired it an opportunity of conversing with me and of making all candid inqui- 
ries respecting my faith ; and soon after my return | wrote several letters home expressive of my 
thankfulness and satisfaction for the choice I had made; and all was peace and quietness until my 
brother H —— came to see me and expressed his unwillinguess to my remaiuing, and his determita- 
tion to use compulsion if I would not go willingly away. I told him that it was from the exercise of 
my reason and understanding that I had taken this step, and that if he wished to get me away he 


* Tuus we have the palimpset, which De Qurncy, in his ‘ Suspiria de Profundis” makes thé basis 
of some reflections, notable for their beauty and moral truth. 
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must go to work and show me my error, and that he must be calm and sit down and reason; but this 
he utterly refused to do, saying that he did not come to reason, but to take me away ; and threatened, 
if I wouid not go then, that he would come with force the next week strong enough to accomplish it. 
Still I was in hopes he would see the folly of such measures and give it up; but the next week, on 
Tuesday morning, I was informed that some men had called and requested to see me; and I went 
from the building where l was at the time engaged, across the door-way to the house where they 
were, and met my brother F in the hall, when he asked me if [ would walk down to the other 
house with him; we turned to go and met H on the steps. 

‘They both asked me repeatedly if | would go home with them, but I would not consent, and H —— 
told me that every thing was prepared and I must go. I now saw that their purpose was to take me, 
whether I was willing or not, and I made an attempt to get into the li§use; they both attempted to 
hold me, but in doing so only got my cloak, so that | reached the door-step, when they both caught 
hold of me again and held me fast, and H set up calling for help from his accomplices, whom he 
had in reserve for that purpose. At this juncture, those under whose protection I had placed my- 
self, not willing to see me dragged off in this ruffian-like manner, assisted in liberating me from their 
grasp ; but no blows were struck on either side, as he has represented. 

‘The next week he came with a number of men in the evening, and served a writ of habeas-cor- 
pus on one of the members of the family for retaining me contrary to my feelings, and insisted on 
my going immediately with him and his men to Albany; but failing in thus getting me into his 
power, he weut home and wrought up the feelings of my aged father by his slanderous and evil re- 
ports, making him believe among other things that I was insane ; and they both came, determined to 
take me away, and father said that it was their intention to confine me in a lunatic asylum. But I 
am of lawful age, and, thank Gop, live in a country whose government guarantees to all religious 
freedom and liberty of conscience; and I am determined not to be compelled to act contrary to my 
conscientious views of right and wrong.” 











This statement is confirmed by her brother, also, as we have said, a member of the 
Society ; who adds, that it was with the consent and approbation of her parents that 
she joined the society ; her father saying that “if she could make up her mind to 
live contented with the Society, she would escape a great deal of trouble,’ and her 
mother declaring that she ‘ felt as if she were giving a child tothe Lorn.” We have 
now placed the charges in this case against the Shakers, and the explicit denial of the 
parties most particularly interested in them, before our readers ; and with the impar- 
tiality of a judge, we submit the whole without farther comment to that great jury, 
Tue Pusuic. . . . A Friend, who had just returned from the ‘ City of Notions,’ 
gave us two or three days ago some of his ‘ experiences’ in his peregrinations there- 
about. Among other curious peculiarities of Boston, he took occasion to mention one 
which he encountered in a ramble he had after a julep, or some some other inspira- 
tive fluid. It would seem that bibatorial propensities in the ‘ Literary Emporium’ 
are under a sort of moral check ; that is, before the world. A refectory, like Fio- 
RENCE’s or Winpvst’s, with mirrors, paintings, and ‘the rosy’ temptingly displayed, 
with all the garniture of cut and colored crystal, would be ‘ tabooed,’ and its proprie- 
tor would literally ‘ clear himself’ before six months. They do these things in Boston 
(and some others) quietly, in dark houses, generally up some alley, or in a by-street. 
Well, our friend was thirsty ; for it was an August day, and very dusty. He wan- 
dered from Long-Wharf up State-street, looking about him for some such insignia as 
one sees sticking out about Water, Broad and William-streets, setting forth that ‘ mint 
juleps,’ ‘ sherry-cobblers,’ ‘egg-nogg,’ ‘ oysters in every style,’ may be obtained there. 
All these sententious placards were non est. As good luck would have it, however, 
he met a Bostonian, with whom he had been made acquainted a few days before, to 
whom he ‘ named his views.’ He was forthwith led to a small shop, the sign of which 
set forth that ‘ tobacco, snuff and segars’ were sold there. His friend, instead of pur- 
chasing the weed in any of its varieties, inquired of the presiding divinity if the back- 

room was open? ‘Yes,’ she replied. They ‘sank the shop’ at once, for a clean de- 
lightful boudoir. In a nook in the corner stood what in old times was called a cup- 
board, and in this were ‘the materials’ for almost any sort of potable, from humble 
port te imperial tokay ; in a word, the choicest of liquors and liqueurs; with all the 
varied accessories with which persons who imbibe season their different liquids; a 
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meats as full ¢ as the eshiages of spices and couidiaete: in raven Joun Warens 
kitchen. Lemons, oranges, pine-apples, strawberries, indeed every thing calculated 
to make a tasteful summer libation, were in immediate proximity with cubes of crys- 
tal which had been ruthlessly robbed from Long-Pond when its waters were in fetters. 
Before the first bead of the luxuriant, snow-crowned, pine-appled, be-strawberried 
julep had passed his lips, he turned and whispered, ‘Here comes one of ‘ O. F. M.’ 
(‘our first men.’) Entering from the shop-door, with a firm but cautious step, there 
advanced a man of some eighty years. He was in full preservation ; even the bloom 
had not left his cheek. A life of frugality and temperance had left him that, al- 
though he still bore about him the unmistakeable and ineffaceable imprint of time. 
‘In a few minutes after,’ says our informant, ‘ my friend excused himself, and left 
the old gentleman and myself téte-a-téte together. Being rather of a social turn, I 
entered into conversation with him; first about general matters, such as rail-roads, 
steamers to England, ete. ; but happening incidentally to touch on Bunker Hill and 
its monument, I found I had struck the vein: for I had before me a living witness 
of the Great Battle, ‘ able and willing’ to give me a personal account of it. ‘I was 
a ’prentice-boy in Boston,’ said he, ‘when the war broke out. My father lived in 
Concord, and was a red-hot Whig. My master ‘took sides’ with the British ; I be- 
lieve because he could not get his property away from Boston in time, and he had 
too much to lose. On the morning of the battle I heard the cannons firing, and saw 
the red-coats defiling through the streets. Pretty soon my master told me to shut 
the shop; and right glad was I to do it; for just across the way stood about the 
tallest house in the town, and I knew the occupants, and that the roof commanded a 
full view of the battle-ground. I mounted up there, as you may suppose, considera- 
ble quick. It was such a good place to see from that when I got there I guess there 
was as many as a dozen red-coats there, a-lookin’ on too. I could see though, easy 
enough, that they were mighty uneasy. I heard the roar of the cannon from the 
ships, but I could not get a good view of the hill on account of the smoke. After a 
while a breeze sprung up, and I could n’t help taking up one of the long spy-glasses 
that lay around, and with that I could see the hill and the whole fight as plain as day. 
It had only jest begun. A company or regiment of Britishers marched up, followed 
right off by another. ‘They had almost reached the top, when a long streak of white 
smoke puffed out and rolled right down over’em. The breeze was now pretty brisk, 
and as it wafted the cloud away we could discover nothing of the proud ranks that had 
marched up so gaily; but where I thought they would have stood, there lay rows of 
prostrate men. Itseemed very curious to me ; and boy as I was, I could n’t help call- 
ing out to the officer whose glass I had: ‘ Hello! Captain!’ says I, ‘ your men are falling 
down! I see a hull lot on ’em a-lyin’ on the grass’ ‘Oh, ay, said he, ‘that is a 
part of the discipline ; it is what we call a ‘ruse de guerre ;’ a trick in the art of 
war. ‘They ‘ll rise presently, you ‘ll see, and carry every thing before ’em.’ But 
now another column of red-coats marched up the hill; a line of smoke puffed out 
jest as it did before, and they lay down right away too, cept some few, who went off 
as if they were lame. ‘ Captain,’ says I, ‘do you see that?” ‘ Yes, says he, “I do; 
but they ‘ll. get up again when they hear the sound of the trumpet.’ ‘ Oh, yes!’ says 
I, ‘like as not ; but I guess when they hear that sound it will come from a darn’d 
sight louder trumpet than any that you ’ve got in your army ; that trumpet won't be 
blow’d till resurrection morning!’ And I was pretty nigh right,’ added the old patriot ; 

‘ for L’m blow’d if it’s been blow’d yet, any how!’ T'hose were ‘ the times that tried 
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men’s souls,’ down east. - - * THERE is sage advice to young lovers in the annexed 
timely Valentine. Heaven save our young readers every where from shilly-shallying 
coquettes, female or male! If there is any thing, by-the-by, more contemptible 
than the latter, we have never had the ill-fortune to encounter it: 


A VALENTINI AD. 


''T 13 wise in us to imitate the birds, = 
And choose as they do, early in the year; 

What ails thee, lover? give thy passion words ; 
Speak out thy spirit, if it be sincere. 


‘°T is wisdom, boy, to circumscribe thy choice ; 
Be not a large admirer of the whole: 

Reward thy faithful fondness with a voice, 
So shall affection have more strength and soul. 


‘Select thy goddess; worship only her, 
And she of all will seem alone divine ; 
Not Jove himself— poor devil !—can transfer 
Thine adoration to another shrine. 


‘’T is a strange frenzy, this of admiration; 
Into its depth no reason ever delves: 
Plain sense digs on, but mad Imagination 
Lifts us high up, and robs us of ourselves. 


‘ Each cannot have the brightest and the rarest, 
All cannot be alike supremely blest, 
Yet every lover thinks his virgin fairest, 
And every maid believes her swain the best.’ 


St. Valentine’s Day, 1847. —_ 


‘I proress,’ writes an always agreeable correspondent, ‘to be something of a 
sportsman, and a Yankee to boot. ‘Guess’ then my chagrin at being outwitted as 
I once was, when on a gunning expedition in the western part of this State. There 
were eight of us, each armed with a rifle, which said rifles were kept loaded from 
sun tosun. After a somewhat fatiguing forenoon’s tramp, we stopped at a ‘ lodge 
in the wilderness ;’ a sort of hostelrie much frequented by sportsmen ; and there, after 
eating and drinking our fill, it was proposed to shoot at a target, some forty yards 
distant, and the one who shot widest from the mark was to foot the bill. The propo- 
sition was agreed to. ‘The target consisted of a pine board, about two feet square, 
with a ‘ bull’s-eye’ in the centre. I was the last to fire; all had hit the board, 
although there were some poor shots. Conscious of my own skill, I took but care- 
less aim ; but what was my surprise to learn that I had not hit the board at all! 
Of course I paid the bill. During the afternoon I learned that one of my kind 
friends had, while my back was turned, at the ‘lodge,’ drawn the ball. I said no- 
thing, but bided my time. Not many days after we were similarly situated ‘ down 
to Rehab.’ The same ‘ good-natured friend,’ during my absence, drew the ball from 
my rifle, unobserved, as he supposed. After dinner he bantered me somewhat on 
my late shot, and offered to bet the day’s expenses of the company that I could not 
hit a moderate-sized tree that stood some fifty yards from the door. I accepted the 
bet, provided he would add a new hat on our return to the settlements. This was 
agreed to. I fired, and of course my ball was buried in the centre of the oak, much 
to my friend’s amazement. I had that morning put two balls in my rifle. So you 
see, I ‘had him there!’ . . - Tis Magazine cannot gratify the ambition of the 
‘ Anti-Slavery Journal.’ The vituperation and intemperate foul-mouthed denuncia- 
tions, which we are assured are always its only noticeable characteristics, preclude 
even the contemptuous notice which, rather than none, it evidently seeks at our hands. 
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We cannot cater to the bad appetite which doubtless grows with every thing that it 
finds a chance to feed upon. Indeed, we quite begrudge sufficient space to say, that 
our ‘ mission’ may be solely ‘to entertain and amuse,’ but that the ‘ mission’ of that 
journal, judging from the only number of it that we have ever seen, or ever shall see, 
seems only to abuse. We leave it to its instincts. . . . We have received a little book 
entitled ‘ A Juvenile Guide or Manual of Good Manners,’ consisting of counsels, in- 
structions, and rules of deportment for youth of both sexes, in the Society of the 
Shakers. It has been sent us ‘to aid our search for the tracks of the ‘ Old Knick.,’ 
in that society, and to show us what ‘is taught there by system and by rule.’ We 
consider it, from a cursory examination, a very good little manual, and one which we 
should not hesitate to place in the hands of our own little people. We find in it 
many things to admire, and few to dissent from. Some of the assumptions, however, 
seem a little extravagant; as for instance: ‘ Audible laughter is disgusting.” Not 
quite that, brethren ; although a guffaw may become so. Who will send us a Shaker 
Bible? We have a report, scarcely so favorable, of a book thus denominated. But 
we should prefer to judge for ourselves. . . - A NoToRrious scamp was brought not 
long since before an Onondaga Justice of the Peace, charged with the high misde- 
meanor of gambling. He was accused of having ‘come the strap-game’ over a 
native. The portly Justice, wishing to decide understandingly, requested the culprit 
to give him a sample of his skill. ‘The party’ instantly produced a leather strap, 
gave it a scientific whisk across the bench, and remarked: ‘ You see, Judge, the 
quarter under this strap?” ‘What!’ interrupted the dignified functionary ; ‘do you 
mean to say that there is a quarter there?’ ‘ Sartain!’ was the reply. ‘No such 
thing,’ said the Justice. ‘I’ll go you a dollar on it,’ said the prisoner. ‘ Agreed ! 
exclaimed ‘the Bench.’ With accustomed adroitness the strap was withdrawn, 
when lo! there was the quarter! ‘ Well,’ said the astonished Suatiow, ‘I would n’t 
ha’ believed it if I had n’t seen it with my own eyes! There is your dollar; and 
you are fined five dollars for gambling, contrary to the statue in such case made and 
provided !’ The elongated countenance of the discomfitted gambler required na ad- 
ditional evidence to testify his appreciation of ‘the suck.’ - - - May we be ‘ thrust 
through the weasand’ if the very first paragraph of Ericerus’s ‘ Reflections on Hu- 
man Will’ did not remind us of the remarks of a ‘ high-flown’ country clergyman 
to his congregation, some of whom had complained that his general language in the 
pulpit was not sufficiently simple for their easy comprehension. ‘ Dearly-beloved 
bretheren,’ said he, one Sunday morning, just before naming his text, ‘ my oral docu- 
ments on a recent occasion having encountered your vituperation, I hope it may not 
be deemed an instance of vain eloquence or supererogation if I here laconically pro- 
mulgate that, avoiding all syllogistic and aphoristic propositions, whether physically, 
philosophically, politically or polemically considered, either in my diurnal peregrina- 
tions or nocturnal lucubrations, they shall be hereafter definitely and categorically 
assimilated with, and rendered congenial to, the caputs and occiputs of you, my most 
superlatively-beloved auditors!’ We believe there was no complaint of the minis- 
ter’s language after this lucid exposition of his future course in respect of plainness ; 
but our auditors, we fear, might not award to ‘ Ericerus’ so much favor. We are 
unwilling to ‘try it. . . . Western New-York seems to be one of the favored 
haunts of the ‘ brothers and sisters of the Nine.” Nancy Hinxs herself could hardly 
excel the author of ‘The Three Thayers, a poem which had its origin in the county 
of Erie. We know of nothing in American literature more terribly sublime than 
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Editor’s Table. 
that ‘most fowl and dreadful crime,’ the murder of Love, as described below. ‘ The 
history of the poem,’ writes a welcome correspondent, ‘ is this: ‘ Soon after the exe- 
cution of the Tuayers at Buffalo in 1825, an old man, a citizen of that place, came 
to the office of the ‘Buffalo Journal’ with that effusion of his muse, which he left,with 
a request that it might be published. The editor took charge of the manuscript, but 
out of respect for the old man’s friends, who were known to him as very respectable, 
he declined publishing it at that time. Some eight or ten years afterward, when the 
old rhymester had been gathered to his fathers, and the authorship was supposed to be 
forgotten, the editor would fain have published the poem, but unfortunately the manu- 
script could not be found. A notice was inserted in the ‘Journal,’ offering ‘ quite a 
sum of money’ for a copy, but none was forthcoming. It is unnecessary for me to 
state here how I came in possession of the enclosed copy ; but I can assure you that 
it is a literal transcript of the original, now in the close custody of a friend. I send 
it to you ‘ verbatim, et literatum, et spellatim.’ And now let the reader perpend 
these melancholy lines, the like of which is not often encountered : 











In England severl years a go | First Isac with his gun he shot him 
the sun was plesent fair and gay | he left his gun and went away 

John Love on board of a ship he enterd | then Nelson with his ax he chopt him 
and sailed in to a merica | till he had no life that he could perceve 


After tha had killed and most mortly bruis’d him 
tha draw’d him out whare tha killed thare hogs 


Love was a man very perseverin 
in making trades with all he see 
he soon ingaged to be a sailor 


to sail up and down on Lake Erie 


he then went in to the southern countres, 
to trade for furs and other skins 

but the cruel French seveg Indians 
came very near of killing him 


But Gop did spare a littel longer 

he got his loding and cum down the lake 
he went in to the town of Boston 

where he made the grate mistake 


with Nelson Thair he made his station 
thrue the summer for to stay 
Nelson had two brothers Isaac and Israel 


love lent them money for there debts to pay | 


Love lent them quite a sum of munney 
he did be friend them every way 

but the cruel cretres they coulden be quiet 
un til tha had taken his sweet life away 


One day as tha ware all three to gether 
this dreadful murder tha did contrive 
tha a greed to kill Love and keep it secret 
and theu to live and spend thare lives 


| tha then carried him of apeas» from the house 


and deposited him down by a log 


The next day tha ware so very bold 
tha had Loves horse ariding round 

Some ask’d the reason of Loves being absent 
tha sed he had clerd out and left the town 


Tha sed he had forg’d in the town of Erie 
the sheriff was in persuit of him 

he left the place and run a way 
and left his debts to collect by them 


Tha went and forg’d a pour of turney . 
to collect Loves notes when tha ware doo 
tha tore and stampt to git thare pay 
and severl nabors tha did sue 


After tha had run toa high degree 
in killing Love and in forgery 

tha soon ware taken and put in prison 
Whare tha remaind for thare cruelty 


Tha ware bound in irons in the dark dungeon 


for to remain for a little time 


, tha ware all condemned by the grand Jury 


for this most fowl] and dreadful crime 


On the 15th evening of last desember 
in ateen hundred and twenty-four 

tha invited Love to go home with them [floor 
and tha killed and murdered him on the | 


| Then the Judge pronouuct thare dredful sentens 
with grate candednesss for to behold 

you must all be hanged until your ded 
and lord have mercy on your souls. 


| 


‘Tuey tell’ an excellent story of Burcnarp, the revivalist ; not of him, exactly, 


either, but of what happened at the close of one of his meetings. He was in the 


habit of addressing his congregation in this wise: ‘I am now going to pray; and I 
want all that desire to be prayed for, or to have any of their friends who are absent 
prayed for, to send up their names on a piece of paper.” On the occasion to which 
we refer, there was at once sent up to the desk quite a pile of little slips of paper, 
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with the names of persons on whose behalf he was to ‘ wrestle,’ as he said, ‘ with 
the Atmiagry.’ A pause soon ensued, when he said, ‘Send’em up! send ’em up! I 
can pray for five thousand jest as easy as I can pray fora dozen. Send ’em up! 
If you hav n’t any paper, get up and name the friend you want prayed for.’ At this 
stage of the proceeding a man whom we shall call Oziet Bices, a stalwart person 
of six feet and a half in his stockings, a notorious unbeliever and a confirmed wag to 
boot, rose in the midst of the congregation, a mark for all, and amidst the winks and 
becks and smiles of the auditory, said: ‘Mr. Burcnarp, I want you to pray for Jm 
Tsomrson ‘The reverend petitioner saw, from the excitement in the audience, that 
OzieL was a ‘hard case.’ ‘ What is your name, Sir? — and who is Mr. Tuompson ? 
‘It’s Jim Tuomrson ; he keeps a tavern down in Thompsonville, and I keep a public 
house a little below him. He is an infernal scoundrel, and I want you to give him a 
lift” ‘ But,’ said Mr. Burcnarp, ‘have you faith in the efficacy of prayer? Do you 
believe in the power of petition?’ ‘That’s n’ither here nor there,’ responded Ozie1 ; 
‘I want you to try it on him!’ . . . Tue troublous war in Mexico monopolizes all 
kindred themes of interest. We know of an old lady, an inveterate reader of news- 
papers, who complains that ‘ somehow or other she does ’nt enjoy her murders’ of a 
morning any more,’ by reason of the wholesale slaughter of which she reads in the 
bulletins from the army! . . . ‘The Young ’Un, in the ‘ Spirit of the Times,’ (they 
do say’ he is one of the best of all good fellows, but we mean to see for ourselves,) 
says he did n’t write the ‘Yankee at the Dentist’s,’ in that ‘spirit’-ed journal. Very 
well, then ; ‘N.S. M.J.; and we ‘give in” We thought it was himself who cov- 
ered that large piece of bread with so small a piece of borrowed butter, but it seems 
that we were mistaken. ‘The other article which he mentions as having written for 
the ‘ Spirit’ we did not have the pleasure of seeing. The last words these on a small 
subject. . . - Conunprums we do not greatly affect ; and must therefore be excused 
in the eyes of ‘ M.’ for declining his extensive batch. There are ‘quips and quillets’ 
which seem actual conundrums, but yet are none. Of such is this: ‘ Why does a 
chicken cross the street? Are you ‘out of town? Do you ‘give itup? Well, 
then: ‘ Because it wants to get on the other side!" The ensuing is not amiss: ‘ Why 
are we led to inferthat Davin and Josuva were intemperate men? Because Davin, 
when he went out to meet Goran ‘on the field of honor’ ‘ took a sling ;’ and 
Josuua, previous to his attack on the walls of Jericho, ‘took a horn,’ and gave a 
‘regular blow-out !’ . . . How beautiful is this tribute to Patience; a gem from 
the mine of Tuomas Dexxer, who wrote in 1638: 





‘Patience! why, ’tis the soul of peace: 

Of all the virtues ’tis nearest kin to heaven: 

It makes men look like gods. The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a Sufferer, 
A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 
The first true Gentleman that ever breathed.’ 


Tue western journals along the ‘ range’ of the Ohio and Mississippi seem to be 
quite unanimous in welcoming back once more the fine Steamer New-Hampshire 
from its winter voyagings to its old route on those rivers. Our obliging correspondents, 
the Messrs. ALLENs, who have so long commanded that popular steamer, will make 
any of our western travelling readers safe and happy on their well-appointed and 
staunch boat, which they regard with a pride and affection that we can quite easily 
appreciate, from the similar sentiments which we entertain toward the ‘ craft’ that has 
carried our professional ‘loves, and fortunes’ pecuniary, for so many years. Let us 
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hope to see ‘the boys’ one of these days on their ‘own peculiar ground,’ or rather 
water ; forif we are rightly informed, the ‘ New-Hampshire’ is not an ‘old stick-in- 
the-mud,’ but is bound in all safety, and at sufficient speed, to be ‘ put through.’ Suc- 
cess to her and her's! . . . Nerruer of the three last arrivals from England has 
brought us the continuation of the interesting and widely popular ‘St. Leger Papers.’ 
A note from our correspondent however assures us that a number will be transcribed 
for us in time for our next number. . . . Josern C. Neat,dhe capital ‘ Charcoal 
Sketcher,’ in his limning of ‘Tribulation Trepid, a Man without a Hope,’ thus ad- 


mirably hits off that class of people who are never so happy as when they are miser- 
able : 


‘How are you Trepip? How do you feel to-day, Mr. TrePrp?’ 

‘A great deal worse than I was, thank’ee ; ’most dead, lam obliged to you; I’m always worse than 
I was,and I don’t think I was ever any better. I’m very sure, any how, that I’m not going to be any 
better; and, for the future, you may always know I’m worse without asking any questions; for the 
questions make me worse, if nothing else does.’ 

‘Why, Trepip, what's the matter with you?’ 

‘Nothing, I tell you, in particular ; but a great deal is the matter with nie in general ; and that’s 
the danger, because we do n’t know what it is. That’s what kills people; when they can't tell what 
itis; that’s what's killing me. My great grand-father died of it, and so will I. The doctor’s don’t 
know; they can’t tell; they say I’m well enough, when I'm bad enough; and so there’s no help. 
I’m going off some of these days, right after my great grand-father, dying of nothing in particular, 
but of every thing in general. That's what finishes our folks.’ 


‘Mrs. Ramssorrom’ herself could hardly exceed the blunders of the man who 
walked into the office of a Judge of Probate, in a neighboring state, and asked: 
‘Ate you the Judge of Reprobates?” ‘I am the Judge of Probate.’ Well, that’s 
it, l expect. You see, my father died detested, and he left several little infidels, and 
I want to be their executioner!’ . . . We have been several times to the Ameri- 
can Museum to see the moving panorama as it spread out before the eye of Green, 
the distinguished aéronaut, and his companions, on their air-voyage from ‘ Vox-al 
Ge-yard’n’ as the exhibitor terms it, to Mayence in Germany. The whole varied 
scene, from the start in London to the termination of the voyage, is inimitably na- 
tural and picturesque. It is pronounced to be a very faithful representation, by all 
who have seen it. The illusion of the rising of the balloon and the continual widen- 
ing of each new horizon, is complete. This exhibition would alone repay frequent 
visits tothe museum. But then Tom Tuums, the brave, sprightly, talented, renowned 
little General, has returned with honorable trophies from all the crowned heads and 
royal families of Europe, and daily and nightly holds his crowded levees at Mr. 
Barnum’s marble palace, which in five years, should the proprietor live, will rival any 
similar establishment in Europe. . . . Our friend Dempster, (who has met in Great 
Britain with the distinguished success as a vocalist which we predicted for him,) while 
on a recent visit to an opulent friend resident at Windsor, took occasion to visit the 
grave of Gray; and he has kindly forwarded to us a well-written description of all he 
saw and felt in the ‘ country church-yard’ which the poet has immortalized, together 
with several leaves gathered from the ‘ivy-mantled tower,’ and others which once 
helped to deepen the ‘ yew-tree’s shade’ that ‘spread thereby.’ A recent sketch of 
the same scene in these pages alone prevents our publishing the very beautiful de- 
scription of our esteemed friend; who, we are delighted to hear, has been received 
with great kindness in the best social and literary circles of the metropolis, as he well 
deserved to be. . . . Tue annexed parody upon ‘ She Wore a Wreath of Roses’ 
is from a clever Boston correspondent, from whom we shall be glad to hear again. 
He is a hateful old bachelor, no doubt ; but even that ‘ class of the community’ are 
not totally depraved. We know many of them who have never committed any spe- 
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cies of homicide, although as a body they may be inclined toward suicide. Ruoapgs 
is the hatter of Boston, ‘ as we do guess :’ 


‘He wore a hat from RHoapEs’ 
The day when first we met; 
ing and whiskers, and : 
oustache as black as jet; i 
His eye was bright, his laughter free, 
His pockets lined with ‘ tin,’ 
The idol of the female sex — 
Of men the shame and sin; 
I saw him but a moment, 
But methinks I see him now, 1] 
With that new hat from Ruoapgs’ is 
Light resting on his brow |! 


‘When once again I saw him 
He did not wear a hat, 
But a snowy vest and ruffles, 
And a bridal-white cravat ; 
And standing by his side was one ij 
Who had tried, and not in vain, i 
To bind the roving bachelor \" 
In love’s unyielding chain; 
I saw him but a moment, 
But methinks I see him now; 
With a snowy vest and ruffles 
As he took the bridal vow. 













‘ And once again I saw him: 
A dressing-gown he wore, 

With a moaning baby in his arms : 
He walked the chamber-floor ; 

The married man’s submissive look 
He wore, and patient air ; 

His cheeks were shaved, and streaks of gray 
Were mingled with his hair. 

I saw him but a moment, 
But methinks I see him now, 

With that bran-new hat from RuoapEs’ 
Light resting on his brow |’ 


Tue Brothers Harrer have recently put forth a volume entitled ‘ Letters, Con- 
versations and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge.’ The author, who is anonymous, 
must have been intimately acquainted with the Great Talker. Some very amusing 
things are recorded of CoLeripce’s contemporaries. Take, for example, these of | 
Cares Lams: : 

i 
; 





















‘I once wrote to WorDsworTH to inquire if he was really a Christian, He replied: ‘When I 
am a good man then I am a Christian.’’ 

‘I made that joke first, (the Scotch corner in hell, fre without brimstone,) though CoLerines first 
licked it into shape.’ 

‘Martin Burney, while earnestly explaining the three kinds of acid, was stopped by Lamn’s 
saying : ‘ The best of all kinds of acid, however, as you know, MaRTIN, is uity —assid-uity.’ 

‘THE conversation turned one night on the evidence against the Queen, especially Masoccut. 
Lams said he should like to see them; he would ask them to — Mr. Tatrourp observed : 
‘ You would not sit with them?’ ‘ Yes,’ said Lams, ‘I would sit with any thing but a hen or a tailor.’’ 


Here is a very characteristic anecdote of that great and greatly intemperate actor, 
Georee Frepericx Cooke: 


‘Gronce Frepericx Cooke was once invited by a builder or architect of one of the theatres, : 
E.merton, as I think. He went, and E:rmerron, being at a loss whom to invite, pitched upon ' 
BRANDON, the box-keeper, to meet him. All went on pretty well until midnight, when GrorcE ; 
FREDERICK, getting very drunk, his host began to be tired of his company. Groreg took the hint, j 
and his host lighted him down stairs into the hall, when Cooks, laying hold of both bis ears, shouted ; 
‘Have 1, Georce Frepericx Cooxe, degraded myself by dining with brick-layers to meet box- 
keepers ? tripped up his heels, and left hum sprawling in darkness.’ 


itd et on 2 


An accomplished correspondent, (‘ J. C.’) sends us the following communication ; 
and we are assured on all hands that it does no more than justice to the enterprise 
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which it commends: ‘The Vocal Musical Institution which Mr. Meias has re- 
cently formed in our city, promises to surpass all others yet established for the ad- 
vancement of choral music in classes. The arrangements which he has undertaken, 
regardless of expense, in engaging Mr. Lover, with his superior band, and the best 
masters that could be obtained in each department of his choral classes, cannot fail 
to introduce a source of musical gratification hitherto but partially or imperfectly 
enjoyed among us. The strict observance of time, harmony, expression and 
equally-poised vocal powers, which Mr. Loper and his talented assistants have 
adopted, will, if supported by the invigorating stream of public munificence, form a 
projectile point of rivalry in choral music, not to be excelled in the European institu- 
tions so celebrated for their performances in the choral compositions of Hanpet, Brer- 
THOVEN, Mozart, Haypn, and our modern distinguished theorists. In short, this in- 
stitution gives evidence of a zeal and ability for the encouragemeut of vocal talent 
on a scale never before attempted in the United States. Mr. Anprews, of the 
Tabernacle, has been successfully employed in training a select number of youths 
of both sexes in the rudiments of the choral department, at the Mechanics’ Institute 
in Chambers-street. The diagrams he has adopted are large, and can be seen by 
two hundred pupils in every part of the spacious room, and appear well calculated 
for communicating a thorough knowledge of the notes in a plain and simple manner. 
This choral school was established by Professor Mares, whose superior attainments 
have long distinguished him as a scientific pioneer in clearing away obstacles in the 
paths of knowledge and science, through which gifted genius may pass to honor and 
renown worthy of the advancing spirit of the age.’ - + + ‘I was complaining the other 
evening, remarked a friend to us not long since, ‘ of being greatly annoyed by some 
villanous dogs, whose nightly howlings had kept me awake until two or three o'clock 
every morning for a week ; when one of my listeners observed, ‘ Why, you can easily 
rid yourself of them. Why don’t you take a little ‘ Vox Populi,’’ said he, ‘and 
sprinkle it upon a piece of meat, and throw it over to them? You'll find it’ll fix 
*em before morning.’ ‘Vox Populi!’ said 1; ‘don’t you mean something else ? 
Is n’t it Nux Vomica?? ‘W-e-ll, y-e-s; I guess that is it!’ The reader will not 
be long in inferring that it couldn’t have been ‘any thing else.’’. . . We have before 
us the proceedings of the ‘ New-York Academy of Medicine,’ on the occasion of its 
recent formation, together with the constitution and by-laws of the same. Nearly 
two hundred members, constituting and including the most eminent of the medical 
profession in the city, assembled together, and with the most perfect harmony adopted 
resolutions, by which they separate themselves from irregular practitioners of every 
description, and express their united determination to promote the character, interests 
and honor of the fraternity, by maintaining the union and harmony of the regular 
profession of the city and its vicinity, and aiming to elevate the standard of medical 
education. The honor of the Presidentship of the Academy was most appropriately 
and with entire unanimity conferred upon Joun Stearns, M. D. ; a physician whose 
long and extensive practice, with the highest skill and success in his almost divine 
science, not less than his preéminent kindness and benevolence of heart, have endeared 
to thousands of our citizens. His address, delivered on the occasion of assuming the 
chair, at the first regular meeting of the Academy, is a forcible illustration of the 
high vocation of the conscientious medical practitioner, and a fearless exposition of 
the danger and wickedness of empiricism. We commend it to a wide perusal, for the 
high aims which it inculcates. - - - INDULGE us, reader, in a little gossip concerning 
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art, and cognate matters. And ‘ we are led to remark in the first place,’ that we are 
well-pleased to see that Mr. Joun P. Ripner has established an agency for that 

valuable Fine-Arts*publication, the ‘ London Art-Union Journal, in this city. It 

is a work so well known among artists and amateurs that it is hardly necessary to 

direct the attention of that class of our readers to it. We understand that the ‘ Art- 

Union Journal’ is very widely circulated in this country, but not to so great an ex- 

tent as it deserves to be. ‘To the ornamental artist, (a class which is every day 

growing larger in this country,) the ‘ Art-Union’ is as necessary as the Bible to a 

preacher ; and to the connoisseur who would keep au courant with the artistic doings 

of the world, it is of equal importance. The embellishments of the work are of the 

highest order of art, and the original essays from the pens of Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt, 

J. B. Pyne, and many others of great merit, are by no means the least valuable fea- 

tures of it. And now, a word or two of some of our artists. We are glad to an- 

nounce to the many friends of Wiix1am Pace, that he will return to this city in April 
next, and make it for the future his permanent home. Mr. Pace, we hear, has ac- 

complished some marvels in portraiture since his abode in Boston, and we learn with 
pleasure that his picture of Ruru, said to be a work of great beauty, will be exhibited 
in this city before it is sent to Europe. — Mr. C. L. Extiort, among other remark- 
able and most faithful portraits of several of our prominent citizens, has been putting 
the finishing touches of his facile pencil to the life-size full-length picture of Governor 
Bouck, for the collection at the City-Hall, for which he receives a thousand dollars. 
It is one of the very best pictures that has come from his skilful hand. The figure 
is easy and natural in attitude, the drawing and coloring faultless, and the face a 
screeching likeness, that ‘ bites’ at first sight ; to say nothing of the felicitous ac- 
cessories ; the ‘ old white horse,’ the famous ‘ white hat,’ and the quiet unostentatious 
homestead of the Governor on the picturesque banks of the Schoharie; all of which 
are admirably depicted. —- We have just seen another miniature from the popular 
pencil of Orricer. It is of a lady, in the highest social ranks of the metropolis ; 
and there is a charm in the expression, a force of color, and a clearness and depth of 
light and shadow, which we have not seen surpassed by this able artist. The pic- 
ture takes in three-quarters length of the figure. The lady is a blonde; her dress 
of light-blue silk, which forms a cool mass in good contrast with the crimson chair, 
and a curtain of a purplish-brown. ‘Tasteful and effective accessories, also, are an 
antique vase, which repeats as it were the color of the hair; and above it, glimpses 
of a cool gray sky ; the whole well harmonized, clear, transparent and delicate. Mr. 
Orricer does full justice to what has been termed ‘the aristocratic style,’ the high- 
bred air and manner of his fair sitters in the ‘ upper circles.” ——- Wnuo that could do 
so has failed to see the new picture by Leurze, now exhibiting (gratis) at the Art- 
Union room in Broadway? In conception, composition, drawing and color we con- 
sider it the best picture that ever came from the hand of this gifted artist ; and 
among the best, if not the very best picture we ever beheld. We say thus much 
now, that our metropolitan readers may go and see it. —- Epmonps, Duranp, Hun- 
tTInGTON, INGHAM, Cuapman, Gray, Marreson, and ‘ the lave,’ have not been idle, 
we suspect ; and we have an impression that the National Academy, which opens 
early in April, will eonfirm the truth of our surmises, as well as the previous reputa- 
tion of these and other of our artists; of all of whom ‘ more anon.’ —— TuHerE is a 
good deal doing in sculpture in town at ths moment. Brown has at his rooms a 
bust of Bryant, full of life and nature, which he is about transferring to marble. He 
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has also re-modelled a charming female head, formerly from his less-practiced chisel, 
which now beams with a calm beauty that is almost angelic. He is also modelling 
a superb altar-piece in bas-relief, for Grace Church, which struck us, from the mere 
drawing, to be a very fine composition. Mr. Launirz has nearly completed a very 
beautiful life-statue of the lovely and lamented Miss Canna, who was killed many 
months since, in jumping from a carriage which was conveying her to an evening 
party, and while the horses were running away. Nothing coufd be more exquisite, 
more sweetly graceful and feminine, than the lovely face and figure of this statue. 
It is to adorn the niche of a noble marble monument which an afflicted father has 
commissioned Mr. Launirz to execute and erect in the Greenwood Cemetery. Mr. 
Horace KNEELAND is bringing to completion his large equestrian statue of Wasu- 
incton. The figure of the ‘ Father of his Country’ has been executed from a superb 
model, and sits his noble charger like a centaur. This equestrian statue, when fin- 
ished, will place Mr. KneeLanp in the front rank of his brother professors. Mr. J. 
H. Bearp has been for some time engaged in modelling the figures for his poetically- 
conceived representation of ‘ T'he Last of the Red Men.’ When we last saw them, 
we could not fail to remark that the artist was imbuing them with the true feeling 
and spirit. Weshall have more to say of this group hereafter. - - - ‘Boom! boom! 
boom!’ upon the stormy night-air comes the sound of the big fire-bells of the me- 
tropolis! We have just descended from the house-top, whence we had a wide view 
of the city, widening and narrowing to the eye, as the flames rose and sank, and for- 
cibly illustrating one of Burke's elements of the ‘sublime and beautiful.’ How the 
engines rattle along the streets !— how the brave firemen shout to their lagging com- 
panions! J. Honeywe., who sends us these original lines, illustrates the prevailing 
cry at this moment in the thoroughfares : 


‘Do n’r you hear the bell, boys? ‘ Never faint nor flag, boys! 
Turn out! turn out! Play on! play on! 
Its booming peals are on the air, For where we pour the steady stream, 
While all around is lurid glare ; | See, all is white with hissing steam ; 
Do n’t you hear the bell, boys? Never faint nor flag, boys! : 
Turn out! turn out! Play on! play on! 
‘Do n't you see the light, boys? ‘Stop the hydrant’s rush, boys! 
Turn out! turn out! All out! all out! 

Start up the engine’s rattling wheels, Foreman, stay your trumpet-calls, 
And spurn the pavement with your heels ; Charred and blackened are the walls ; 
Do n’t you see the light, boys? Stop the hydrant’s rush, boys! 

Turn out! turn out! All out! all out! 
‘Up and man the brakes, boys !. ‘ Now give o’er your fun, boys ! 
Play on! play on! All out! all out! 

O! cheerly bright the Croton leaps, The fitful gleams in darkness die, 
Where crackling embers fall in heaps ; Along where smouldering ruins lie ; 
Up and man the breaks, boys! So give o’er your fun, boys! 

Play on! play on! { All out! all out!’ 


We have had occasion, two or three times recently, to join our western friends at 
the well-spread board of Rarusun, whose new and spacious hotel in Broadway, 
near Cortlandt-street, is acquiring a reputation second to none in the city. The pre- 
siding spirit which made the old ‘ Eagle’ at Buffalo so long and so favorably known 
to the public, is evident here ; and the parlors, the larder, the wines, the nice apart- 
ments, the clean beds and capacious bed-rooms ; and above all, the noiseless, watch- 
ful assiduity of the host himself, (a ‘ host in himself,’) proves that Mr. Ratusun has 
forgotten nothing that is at all worthy of being remembered in the art and mystery 
of hotel-keeping. . . . We shall resume in our next, and continue until com- 
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pleted, the capital papers commenced in our last, ‘7'he Oregon Trail, or a Summer 
out of Bounds.’ We can promise a rich treat in the perusal of these authentic and 
interesting sketclfes. . . - M tells a pleasant anecdote of a kind-hearted 
school-examiner, who looking over the writings of the pupils, said: ‘If you keep on in 
this way, you will make first-rate penmen ; and then, fearing that he had not included 
the girl-scholars in this praise, he added, ‘and pen-womentoo! Sovruey, in ‘ The 
Doctor,’ thinks there might be distinctions of this sort; a sex, for example, for the 
male and female shirt, as she-mise for the woman and he-mise forthe man! . . . THE 
old established house of Banes, Ricuarps anv Puatr have a various and very ex- 
tensive trade-sale of books, stationery, stereotype plates, etc., commencing on the 
twenty-second instant. The simple announcement of this fact will be notice sufficient 
to secure the attention of our readers to the sales of a house so long and favorably 
known to the public. . . . We trust that our town-readers will not forget to con- 
tribute liberally to the ‘House of Industry and Home for the Friendless, one of 
the most practical and beneficent charities in the metropolis. It is designed as an 
asylum for females of good character, who are ‘ poor and sorrowing, with none to help 
them.’ . . . We cannot answer ‘C.’s query. We can only infer that the harps 
which the ‘ ancient covenant people’ hung upon the willows were Jews’-harps. In 
fact they must havebeen, - - - Tue ‘Letters from the Gulf States’ will attract the 
attention of our readers. They are from the pen of a gentleman who had previously 
travelled much at the south, and become familiar with its inhabitants. He will 
sketch from time to time southern peculiarities, embracing the face of the country, 
the people, with incidental references to mineralogy, Indian relics and reminiscences, 
slaves, and their peculiarities, etc. . . - We have but this word to say of two of our 
principal theatres: that, at the Park, Aueusta, with the lightness and grace of the 
early mists of morning, has been delighting crowds of admirers in ‘ The Giselle ;’ 
while at the Bowery, ‘our Mary’ Tayor has been filling that large and attractive 
establishment with rows upon rows of ‘’uman ’eads,’ which seemed absolutely 
‘turned’ with delight at her personation of ‘ Cinderella.’ The ‘ New-York Opera- 
House,’ late the ‘ Greenwich-Theatre,’ corner of Hudson and Varick-streets, is be- 
coming a popular place of resort. It has been thoroughly renovated and beautified ; 
is conducted with marked order and good taste; and we are glad to* add, that the 
Italian dancers, headed by Cutocca, are filling the house with pleased auditors. We 
look to see this house liberally patronized by the public. - - - Frsruary, being on 
a short allowance of days, ended just before we went to press; making us a ‘ little 
late in the day’ for the first. Guess we can be forgiven once. - - + Here we are, 
at the end of our tether, and four pages of ‘ Gossip’ left out. Well, ’t will keep, 
‘expect.’ - - + Tuat is a capital anecdote of ‘Kenrucx’ in the‘ Spirit of the 
Times, illustrating the thickness and insensibility of a negro’s heel. Ten or twelve 
‘ color’d pussons’ were snoozing in one of their cabins with their feet to the fire, when 
one of them suddenly exclaimed: ‘I smell foot a-burnin’!’ Presently he added, 
anxiously : ‘ Who foot dat a burnin’?” Receiving no answer, he reiterated the ques- 
tion with still more emphasis: ‘ Who foot dat a-burnin’, I say? Dat yourn, Cuff?’ 
Still no answer ; when, drawing himself up, he reached his hand toward his feet, and 
exclaimed: ‘ My foot burnin’, by Golly ’ and quietly stretched himself out to sleep 
again. - * - Numerous articles, some from old and many from new correspondents, 
have been received and accepted during the month. They will be more particularly 
referred to in our next. 
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Literary Recorp.— The Brothers HarrPer must have the ‘place of honor’ in our record of 

the best new publications for the month. Beside the often-recurring numbers of the ‘ Pictorial His- 
tory of England,’ (a work remarkable for the excellence of its numerous engravings, its fine white 
paper and good printing,) and those of the ‘ Pictorial Shakspeare,’ of which kindred praise is 
predicable, we have before us the following works: ‘ The Institutes of Medicine,’ by MarTIN 
Payne, M. D.; a labored and comprehensive volume, adapted as well to the student in medicine as 
to the more advanced; the author having aimed at all compassable method, for the advantage of the 
former, and such illustration as might not seem irksome to the latter ; the elder D’IsraE.i’s ‘ Sketches 
and Characters of English Literature,’ concerning which it is only necessary to say, since we have 
before noticed the volumes, that the present is the fourth edition: ‘ The Farmers’ Companivun,’ by 
the late Judge Burt, of Albany, (whose chair was so long occupied by one not less loved and la- 
mented, the late WiLutis GAyLorp,) containing essays on the principles and practice of American 
husbandry, an address prepared to be delivered before Connecticut Agricultural and Horticultural 
societies, and an appendix, containing tables and other matter useful to the farmer; ‘A System of 
Intellectual Philosophy,’ by Rev. AsA Manan, President of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, which 
for six or eight years past he has been in the habit of delivering to the successive classes of that in- 
stitution. The work has been loudly called for, and the propriety of the ‘call’ will, we doubt not, 
be sustained ; ‘ The Lives of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, Hernando Cortes and Francisco Pizarro ;’ 
the first the discoverer of the Pacific Ocean, the second the conqueror of Mexico, and the third the 
conqueror of Peru; with ‘Questions in Geography,’ adapted to any of the approved geographies 
extant; to which is added a concise description of the terrestrial globe.’ The writer is RicHarD 
GREEN Parker, A. M., author of ‘ Aids to English Composition.’ - - + From Messrs. CaREY AND 
Haart we have a very yaluable work in ‘Wilson’s History of Mexico,’ comprising Historical Sketches 
of the Indian Tribes, a description of American Antiquities, with an inquiry into their origin and 
the origin of the Indian tribes; History of the United States, with Appendices showing its connec- 
tion with European History ; History of the present British Provinces, Mexico, Texas, ete. This 
comprehensive title well sets forth the completeness of execution which is the characteristic of this 
valuable and timely volume. We wish we could say as much for the ‘Statesmen of America in 1846,’ 
by Mrs. Saran Mytron Maury; a volume bearing unmistakeable marks of female snobbishness, 
full of ridiculous self-conceit, the most transparent, fulsome flattery, the grossest blunders, and every 
species of bad material and worse execution ;- and yet, sucli is its source, the book is not even worth 
cutting up. We are glad that we can praise the next work from the press of the same publishers, 
‘ An Author’s Mind; a Buok-full of Books, or Thirty Books in One,’ edited by Tupper, author of 
‘Proverbial Philosophy.’ ‘This is a book, and one worth having. A very useful booklet is OpEn- 
HEIMER’s translation of the celebrated ‘Treatise of Joach. Ringelbergius de Ratione Studii,’ from 
the edition of VAN Erpe, with a preface and appendix by thetranslator. The treatise will be found 
invaluable to classical, medical, legal and theological students. . . . Messrs. WiLturAm D. Tick- 
NOR AND ComPany, Boston, have issued, in two well-executed volumes, the sequel to GzorGe SAND’s 
‘Consuelo,’ ‘The Countess of Rudolstadt.’ We have not as yet perused them; a fact which can 
searcely be predicated, we may suppose, of those of our readers who have read their spirited pre- 
cursor. . - - We are enabled, even at a cursory glance, to see that Messrs. Everts anD WycKoFr’s 
‘Scriptural School-Reader,’ containing well-chosen selections, appropriately joined and divided, from 
the Sacred Scriptures, is a work possessing claims to the attention and patronage of American 
schools. Our reasons for this belief we may perhaps set forth hereafter. . . . AMONG the late pub- 
lications of Messrs. WILEY AND PuTNamM, are ‘Supernaturalism in New England,’ an interesting 
collection by our old correspondent, the gifted Wurtrier ; Tscuupt’s ‘Travels in Peru,’ from which 
we have derived much entertuinment and instruction; and ‘Probabilities: an Aid to Faith,’ by 
Tupper, author of ‘Proverbial Philosophy.’ These are all good works... Amone@ the New 
Music which has been sent us, are two pieces which we make room especiallyto mention. The first 
is General Worth’s Grand March,’ by Mr. CHanLes PERABEAU, one among the most accomplished 
teachers of the piano in the metropolis. The ‘ March’ is 4 production of great spirit, and hasalready 
become widely popular. The secon: is that beautiful and original production, ‘The Maiden’s La- 
ment,’ as sung by M'lle Racuet. The music is by LINDPAINTER, and the English words by C. 
Beaunom BurkuHarptT, Esq. It is already « favorite upon a thousand pianos. . - - Wer have 
several new publications, among them ‘Col. M’'KENNey’s Reply to Koscrusko ArmstronG,’ ‘ The 
Flowers of Fable,’ ‘Report on the Literature Fund,’ ‘The Rector’s Christmas Offering to his Parish- 
ioners;’ ‘ Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline and Philanthropy,’ ‘Treatise on the Horses’ 
Foot,’ Reports of the Utica and Bloomingdale Asylums, DuNNiGan’s ‘ Library,’ etc., of which ‘ more 
anon.’ 
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Country Susscriners who are in arrears should recollect to 
make returns for what we send them. Remittances to be made 
to Joun ALLEN, 

139 Nassau-street, 
New-York. 

Mr. T. P. WittraMs is our Agent to receive the names of 
Subscribers in the West and South. Editors and others kindly in- 
terested in the circulation of this Magazine, will oblige us by 
facilitating his designs. 
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